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ProLogue (continued).—Cuarter IV. 


OUNG JOE, his heart still warmed by his uncle's generosity, 
sat at the side of the bed in his room at the Dudley Arms that 
Sunday night, and surveyed the situation. Starting in this well- 
provided way, it did not seem easy to fail in the world. Practically, 
as everybody knows, there is an end to the productive powers of 
a hundred pounds, but, for all that, a hundred pounds is a good 
round sum for astart in the world, and Young Joe saw already in 
fancy his fortune made. 

‘And I'll make poor little Dinah happy, anyhow,’ he thought. 
She haunted him, and her memory filled him with a keen and 
poignant remorse. ‘The poor child,’ he said to himself, * must 
have her marriage lines.’ With that he unstrapped his portman- 
teau, tumbled out its disorderly papers on the carpet, and set to 
work to search for the certificate of the marriage between Joseph 
Bushell, bachelor, and Dinah Banks, spinster. First, he made a 
hasty and confident grope amongst the papers: next, with a little 
shade of perplexity on his face, he took a more careful search ; and 
finally, having separately examined every scrap, turned out his 
pockets, unlocked his chest and searched through its contents, and 
still met with no success, he sat down on the lid of the box in 
the midst of his tumbled belongings and clawed his hair with 
vexation. 

‘Confound it all!’ said Joe. ‘The thing’s somewhere here, I’m 
sure. I must look for it by daylight.’ With this promise by 
way of consolation for almost certain loss, he undressed and got 
into bed. He had but a poor night of it, for Dinah’s appealing 
face was always before him, and he felt alternately base and heroic 
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as he thought of his encounter with the minister. The candle 
burned down and went out, with the result particularised in the 
Honourable Mr. Sucklethumbkin’s account of a public execution. 
Then the moonlight sent into the room a beam which travelled 
very very slowly across the carpet, and rose very slowly up the 
fireplace, and when Joe had tossed about for long ages, reached 
the mirror, and crept along the wall, and slid slowly towards the 
window, as its brightness faded and died. Then the swallows who 
built beneath the roof-pipes began to chirrup, and the window 
glimmered grey. Joe pulled up the blind and lighted a cigar, 
and looked a last look on the familiar High Street: a last con- 
scious look, at least, for always when Memory brought her budget 
of pictures to him thereafter, she brought that view, with the 
grey desolate dawnlight broadening on the closed shutters of the 
shops, and he heard distinctly, many a time, by Memory’s magic, 
the stately step of the peeler—‘the blue-robed guardian of the 
city streets,’ as a minor poet called him once upon a time— 
patrolling the silent highway. 

I—the present writer—have found it necessary, for one reason 
or another, to face the world anew so often, and under such vary- 
ing circumstances, that I have almost worn out the sensations 
attendant on the process. But striving as a faithful chronicler 
should strive to project myself into Young Joe’s personality, I 
succeed chiefly in calling to mind my first impressions of that 
melancholy yet inspiriting business. I recall the heartache and 
the sense of freedom—the regrets for past folly and the promises 
of amendment so devoutly sworn—the dear regard for parted 
friends, the hope to meet again, the determination to return 
triumphant. 

All these held sway in the young fellow’s heart. But for 
Uncle George’s news of the attitude of father and mother, he 
could willingly have gone home again to say good-bye, not without 
hope of no good-bye being said. Shame pulled him both ways, 
now homewards, now abroad. After all, going back was out of 
the question. He packed carefully, purposing to go once more 
through the papers, but when he came to them he said, without 
being quite sure of the motive which moved him, * I'll look into 
them on the way,’ and so thrust them anew into his portmanteau, 
and waited drearily for some sign of life in the hotel. 

At the first sound of opening doors he rang his hell, and 
demanded of Boots, who came unkempt and sleepy, the time-table 
for London. The railway had not reached the outlying Black — 
Country towns at this time, but coaches ran through most of them 
to the great New Street station in Birmingham, a marvel of ‘art, 
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whose vast glass roof was in those days, as I can just remember, 
an object of unfading wonder to the populace. ‘The coach would 
start in time to catch the mid-day train, and there were four 
hours to wait. He went downstairs and sat alone in the dismal 
coffee-room, and being presently broken in upon by a damsel in 
curl-papers, asked for breakfast, and in an hour’s time attacked 
with languid appetite a cindery dish of eggs and bacon, and 
investigated a funereal-looking Britannia metal urn containing a 
dark-coloured semi-liquid tepid concoction announced by the 
curl-papered damsel as coffee. After this he called dejectedly for 
his bill, ordered Boots to send on his luggage by the coach in 
time for the up-train, and set out to walk. His spirits rose as he 
went along the road. Town seems in danger of meeting town to- 
day, and some now alive may live to see a vaster London join its 
scattered parts in the middle of England, forming one solid and 
prodigious city. But there were fair spaces of field and park 
about the central town when Joe walked towards it, and here and 
there a rabbit frolicked across his path, and once he stood still to 
watch a weasel shoot across the road from hedge to hedge, where 
a grey rabbit had run a second before. ‘ The mellow ousel fluted 
in the elm,’ colts pushed their inquiring heads over the gates 
which held them from the road, the sun shone clear, the wind 
blew warm. Joe meant no wrong to any human creature. Why 
should trouble weigh upon him? He pegged on, with snatches 
of song on his mind, and high resolve in his heart. There was 
gold in California. Jim Brookes, the High Street tailor’s son, 
had found a nugget weighing two hundred ounces, Gold-digging 
was the readiest way to wealth the world had seen, and many a 
man had prospered at it—Why not he? The great Henry 
Russell’s songs were in vogue, and Young Joe sang jollily back to 
the lark and throstle :— 

Pull away, cheerily, 

Not slow or wearily, 

Shifting the cradle, boys, fast to and fro; 
Working your hand about, 
Shifting the sand about, 
Seeking for treasures that lie hid below. 
And so on. The verse was not written in the highest possible 
style of art, but it might be interesting to know how many young 
fellows went out of England with that doggerel in their ears and 
on their tongues. Joe was only one out of many who made it a 
part of the Litany sung at Gold’s great shrine. 
He cashed Uncle George’s cheque at Lloyd’s bank, and drew 
the hundred pounds in sovereigns, influenced, I fancy, by those 
cog 
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gold-digging visions. Paper is but a poor medium between riches 
and poverty, after all. You may be able to translate it into gold, 
but it has not gold’s magic, and can exert but little of gold’s 
charm. I am nothing of a money-lover, but I do yet care some- 
what for the round ring of minted gold, and find a something 
sibilant in the rustle of bank paper, as though that rustle whis- 
pered, ‘Soon shall I fly.” With the hard gold in a lump in his 
inner breast-pocket, tied in a chamois leather bag, Joe wandered 
down to the station and awaited the arrival of the coach. By 
some accident, for the days were leisurely, and people gave them- 
selves plenty of time for most things, the sound of Old Tom’s 
horn came tootling into New Street a quarter of an hour beyond 
its usual time, and the train was already puffing to be gone. Joe 
had secured his ticket, and now fell upon his luggage, called a 
porter, impetuously bade him get these things into the London 
train, saw them hurriedly labelled, took his seat just in time, and 
was swallowed up by the darkness of the tunnel before he had 
looked round him to observe his fellow-passengers. Light, break- 
ing in anew, revealed the florid countenance of Mr. Sydney Cheston, 
who held out his hand with a loud greeting. Joe took it, a little 
shamefacedly, but his friend was determined to make light of the 
affair of the previous day, and was even ostentatiously hearty. 
At Coventry they were left alone and, having bribed the guard 
with half-a-crown (after the manner of young British gentlemen 
before Brinsley Sheridan’s grandson gave us the good gift of 
smoking-carriages), they began to smoke at a great rate; and 
it befell that in the course of the journey Joe opened his heart, 
and, having first apologised once more, went on :— 

‘I’m in a deuce of a mess, old fellow. To tell the truth, I was 
in a wretched bad temper all day yesterday, or I should never 
have behaved as I did to you , 

‘Don’t say a word about it,’ Cheston said; ‘I didn’t mean to 
hurt you, but it was my fault.’ 

Then the young men shook hands, and Joe went on again: 

‘When I got home there was a parson there. He’s not a bad 
fellow for a parson, and I’m very sorry for what happened, but I was 
in an infernal temper, and he insulted me, and was horribly trying, 
and annoying, and all that sort of thing; and, gad, sir, I knocked 
him down!’ 

Cheston stared hard at Joe and burst out laughing. 

* What a fire-eater you are, Bushell,’ said he. ‘ Excommuni- 
cation, yon know. That sort of thing.’ 

‘He was a Nonconformist parson,’ said Joe guiltily, ‘and 
really, in cold blood, I’ve a great deal of respect for him,’ 
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The irreverent Cheston screamed with iaughter, and by-and- 
by asked breathlessly : 

‘ You must have had a row about it?’ 

‘A row!’ said Joe ruefully. ‘My mother told me either to 
apologise or leave the house and never go back again. I couldn’t 
apologise. It was impossible.’ 

‘Especially under compulsion,’ said Cheston, still laughing. 
‘If apologies were as plenty as blackberries, 1 wouldn’t give an 
apology under compulsion. Well?’ 

‘Well,’ Joe returned, ‘the long and the short of it is, ’m 
on the way to America.’ 

‘No!’ cried Cheston. 

‘Yes,’ said Joe stolidly, ‘I’m on the way to America.’ Then 
cheering a little, ‘ I shall try my luck on the Pacific side, amongst 
the nuggets.’ 

‘ By George, you know,’ said Cheston, surveying him with an 
eye of admiration and envy, ‘I should like that. What a lark it 
would be. No, he added sorrowfully, ‘the governor wouldn’t 
listen to it. In the words of Shenstone, or something like ’em— 


T should like for to follow you there, 

And to toil where the g>ld-nuggets bree] ; 
Sut papa would be ready to swear, 

And—— 


Hang it all! I’m full of th s> moxrentary flashes of genius. 
Aha! Got him! 
And I know that I shouldn't suecced! 


Besides, my son, I haven’t got the rhino. But are you really 
going? When ?’ 

‘I’m really going, and I’m going now,’ said Joe. ‘Now at 
once.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Cheston, striving purposely to bury Joe’s 
angry meanness of the day before, ‘I suppose you remember that 
I owe you something? Thirty odd pounds, I think it is. If 
you'll come round with me, I'll let you have it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Joe, striving also to wipe out that ugly remem- 
brance, ‘if you don’t mind, Cheston, I'd rather you kept it until 
I ask you for it. I have enough to begin with, but I might get 
hard up, and in that case it would come in usefully. You be my 
banker, and when I find myself in danger of wanting the coin I’ll 
send for it.’ 

‘Good,’ said Cheston; and the two began to talk about Cali- 
fornia, and told each other what they knew of it—-which was 
mostly more marvellous than true, 
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‘But what,’ asked Cheston, ‘induced you to come to London ? 
Isn’t Liverpool the nearest way ?’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ said Joe, ‘I suppose it is. But—’ there he blushed 
a little, ‘ you see it’s altogether a little sudden for a fellow, and— 
and, in point of fact, I never made up my mind until I started 
to walk into town to catch this train. London is the first place 
a man tends to, you know, and it’s a sort of axle whose spokes 
radiate to everywhere.’ 

‘Well,’ said Cheston, with that happy-go-lucky spirit which 
distinguishes the average young Englishman, and perhaps helps 
to make him what he is—the wonder of the world for pluck, and 
dash, and enterprise—‘ it doesn’t matter a great deal where a 
man goes, so long as he has the right stuff in him, and sticks to 
what he takes to.’ 

‘I’m not going to be beaten, said Young Joe valiantly. 
‘ Money isn’t everything in the world; and if I can’t get much of 
it, I must do with little.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Cheston answered, ‘and besides that, your governor 
will turn up trumps at the finish. You're the only son, I think ?’ 

‘The only child, said Joe, with a tremor on his lip. ‘I 
mustn’t stay away too long, after all, for they’re both getting old, 
and a little bit frail, and it wouldn’t be nice to come back and find 
them gone.’ 

‘You must write to ’em,’ Cheston answered cheerfully. 

The conversation languished. Young Joe’s heart once more 
began to fail him. He had fairly started now, and going back 
was more than ever impossible until he had at least done some- 
thing. With little further speech they came to London, and 
went down to the luggage-van together to secure their belongings. 
Cheston’s came out first. Then, after a long delay, came one of 
Joe’s properties—his chest. Then, after another pause, the van 
was cleared, and there was no sign of his portmanteau. 

‘Must have been put out at Rugby, sir,’ said the porter in 
answer to the young man’s claim. ‘We can send back for it. 
Where shall we send it, sir?’ 

Joe gave his address at an hotel in Covent Garden, and was 
driven thither in a hackney coach. Cheston accompanied him, 
and that night they dined together. In the morning Joe made 
inquiries as to the easiest and quickest way to California, and 
learned little that was likely to be of practical use to him, for he 
had no idea as to the right way of going about the business, and 
wandered rather listlessly about the docks, standing promiscuous 
treat to nautical-looking men who appeared to have nothing 
special on their hands, The best way, he concluded, would be to 
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get to New York, and make a start for the gold fields thence. 
The route to New York at least was clear. Meantime, back to 
the hotel to see if the lost portmanteau had arrived, and, in 
case it had, to send the certificate of marriage to Dinah. For 
it was characteristic of Young Joe that, at the moment at which 
the portmanteau was known to have disappeared, he was resolved 
that it held the certificate, though whilst it remained in his pos- 
session he was most mournfully sure it did not. 

No portmanteau for him at the hotel. No news of it at the 
railway station. No news of it next day, and next day still no 
news. And on the Thursday night the fast-sailing clipper ship 
‘Orinoco’ dropped down the Thames, and the portmanteau was 
finally left behind—and with it the last hope of Dinah’s peace? 
Not so, young Joe inwardly declared. Cheston was with him on 
the deck, and was prepared to go as far as Greenwich, to keep 
heart and hope in him at the start. 

‘We'll have a bottle of champagne, Bushell, for doch an 
dhorras,’ says that young gentleman cheerfully. 

Joe accedes, and they go below, and with laughter and clink- 
ing of glasses. and good wishes and high hope they drink to each 
other. 

‘And here,’ cried Cheston, ‘here is the Rose of the Midlands, 
coupled with the name of the gentleman who will shortly return 
from Tom Tiddler’s ground with his pockets full of nuggets.’ 

Joe laughed, a little constrainedly, and drank, murmuring into 
the glass a word of tenderness for Dinah. He would fain have 
given his confidence to Cheston, but something withheld him, 
some fear perhaps of breaking down, or some childish dread of 
seeming sentimental, or reluctant about gving at this final 
moment. 

‘You'll let me know how you get along,’ says Cheston ; ‘ and,’ 
drawing him aside, ‘ you'll claim the coin whenever you want it, 
you know.’ 

‘ All right,’ Joe nodded in return. New clinking of glasses, 
new good wishes. Wine makes the heart glad and the face to 
shine, and sets the little cords within tingling and ringing to 
tunes tender and hopeful, mournful and triumphant. On deck 
again, the inward orchestra playing ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,’ ‘ The 
Emigrant’s Farewell,’ and ‘ Cheer Boys, Cheer,’ in a strange laugh- 
ing tearful medley. Steadfast lights ashore and shifting lights 
afloat, shining reflected on the transparent gloom of the river, 
many a time to be recalled by fancy, and looking already memor- 
able and unlike anything seen before. Greenwich, and ‘ good-bye’ 
—the little boat dancing shoreward into darkness, the great 
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black hulk sliding sullenly down the river and towards the open 
sea. 

And now for the first time in his life Young Joe felt alone. A 
man may be alone a thousand times without feeling it, or may feel 
it in spite of society. There are certain normal conditions of 
nature which we do our best to leave unrecognised. Silence is 
one, darkness another, solitude a third. We make raids into 
silence with a tremulous defiance, as a boy whistles to keep his 
heart up when walking in the dusk through a churchyard. We 
defy darkness in the feeblest ways, and she has her own in spite of 
us. One of these days she will creep at an extinguished sun and 
stifle the fading stars. And as for solitude, every human soul is so 
alone that no other can get into reach of it, but we make pretence 
of being gregarious and we forget our fears. These three great 
negatives, silence and darkness and solitude, are the eternal back- 
ground against which we fantoccini disport ourselves, for Heaven 
knows whose amusement. We huddle together to forget these 
gruesome everlasting negatives; but when we are for a moment 
severed from the crowd, how the knowledge of them swoops down 
and shrivels us! Solitude, silence, darkness on the sea, and the 
hapless Young Joe in the middle of them. 

He had never been at sea before, and he suffered physically. 
The Reverend Paul Screed was avenged already, and could he have 
appreciated his enemy’s miseries, he would have been more than 
ready to forgive. Surely, thought Joe, there was nothing in the 
world—nothing, nothing, nothing—which could make it worth while 
to endure this helpless horrible nausea, this fruitless revolt of soul 
and body against a universe suddenly grown hideous and unbear- 
able. ‘Ah, death I'd gladly welcome,’ sings the melodious Italian 
tenor in florid declamation to Leonora. Young Joe had no heart 
to sing it, but he groaned it, as with heavy eyes and pea-green 
countenance he lay in his berth surrendered to misery. Only one 
man in a hundred tastes the awful possibilities of sea-sickness, but 
Joe was the one in the hundred who sailed aboard the ‘ Orinoco,’ 
and the ship’s look-out had sighted Kinsale Head before he was 
better. Then he began to recover pluck and appetite together, 
and the remainder part of the voyage went pleasantly enough. 
When a man has been as penitent for three or four days as he had 
been, penitence is apt to be worn a little threadbare. There is no 
emotion which cannot be out-worn, and Joe had got through his 
stock of repentances too speedily perhaps. I knew a schoolboy 
whose one gustatory passion was cheese. Once being possessed of 
a spare half-crown, he bought an egregious lump of Gruyére, and 
attacked it in the solitude of his chamber, and ate until he could 
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eat no more. He has arrived now at man’s estate, that school- 
boy ; and his youthful feast was enjoyed years and years ago, but if 
you show him Gruyére at this day you almost drive him from the 
table. He ate enough to last him for his lifetime. In like man- 
ner Young Joe was so greedy of remorse that his four days’ feast of 
woe lasted him the voyage and for some time beyond it. 

He landed in due time in New York, and before he had set 
foot upon American ground the crushing sense of solitude had re- 
tired in favour of an exhilarating feeling of independence. He 
had already been so long absent from Dinah without sending her a 
message that he felt it unworthy to write now, until he had begun 
to do something to atone for absence and silence. He was a little 
dismayed to discover that he was as far off from California, practi- 
cally, as ever, and that he had not money enough to go there, 
except in the roughest and meanest way. Then, people with whom 
he talked set the chances before him in a discouraging manner, 
and in brief, his money melted with suryrising swiftness, and, 
though employment was plentiful enough for those who knew how 
to work, he knew how to do nothing, and therefore got nothing to 
do. He wrote to Cheston and to Uncle George. Cheston kept his 
promise and sent the money he owed, and that also melted. 
Uncle George wrote a letter, which he took the precaution to post 
in Birmingham, lest the local postmaster should know the lad’s 
address. In this epistle he set forth his deep sorrow at the fact 
that his brother and his sister-in-law were still implacable. 
Young Joe's resolve to emigrate—according to Uncle George— 
had been the last straw which broke the camel’s back, and they 
were now irreconcilable. The writer expressed his deepest regret 
for young Joe’s prospects, but he sent no money. 

Then came two or three days’ semi-starvation in New York, 
then an engagement as fire-mender at a brick-kiln some miles out- 
side the city. This business in a rough and squalid way held body 
and soul together, but there was no chance of making a home for 
Dinah out of it. And so Dinah was still unwritten to, and the 
days and weeks and months went by. He had new remorses, but 
he had his work to do and his bodily discomforts to endure, and 
by-and-by memory grew less poignant. After some months he 
fell in with a lumber ganger, and went with him to the Dominion 
and lived a rough backwood life, hardening his hands and tough- 
ening his muscles and growing a great beard. Anybody seeing 
him would never have recognised the spruce young Midland dandy, 
and he had almost forgotten himself. 

By this time he was ashamed and afraid to write to Dinah. 
He was very unhappy about her often. He was very tender and 
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sore in his thoughts about her always. But he never wrote, and 
he began to hope that she would forget him, and give him up for 
dead, and carry on her life without him. In one of hisrare letters 
to Uncle George, a couple of years after leaving England, he men- 
tioned Dinah so particularly that the old fox suspected him of an 
inclination to come back again. So he wrote in answer that 
Dinah Bayks had married, and from that time forth he received 
no letters from his nephew. This rejoiced him, for with every day 
that passed he felt his hold upon his brother’s fortune surer and 
more sure, 


CHAPTER V. 


TxE Saracen’s Head was a cheerful and comfortable hostel, proffer- 
ing on its signboard good accommodation for man and beast, and 
fulfilling its promise liberally within. Sanded floor, huge open 
fireplace blazing with an enormous fire, after the generous-looking 
fashion of the mining districts, where coal is cheap and a good 
fire is counted first of household comforts. Big bare oak beams 
in the ceiling, with flitches of mellow bacon stuck flat across 
them, ripening to the rasher stage; shining onions in nets and 
reeves, and hams in canvas jackets bearing them company. Pro- 
digiously solid tables of dark oak, much battered by years of 
rough usage and irregularly gauffred at the edges by idle pocket- 
knives. Heavy wooden settles, polished by the lounging shoulders 
of many generations of guests, and staunch to carry generations 
more. The present assembly—clad in thick flannel jackets, thrown 
open to show the gaudy lining of cheap felt carpeting, heavy 
ankle-jack boots, mostly worn unlaced, with a big crumpled 
tongue hanging out, as though the boots were thirstier than their 
wearers, nondescript hats of felt, shaped like basons and without 
a pretence of brim—the present assembly sat smoking and drink- 
ing in a quiet contentment almost bovine. It was noticeable 
that most of the men were blazoned in a singular manner on the 
face, as if they had been tattooed, and the design had been half 
obliterated. Each man so marked had felt Death’s hand upon 
his cheek once at least. But that was commonplace, every-day, 
and in the way of business, and as a general thing was not much 
thought of. 

This was the Saracen’s common room, and was rather out of 
the Saracen’s own direct line of observation. He swung, with 
inflamed countenance, portentous turban, unnumbered jewels, and 
bilious eyes, above a- brighter window round the corner, and 
behind the brighter window lay a snugger room—a sort of library 
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of liquor, where bottles held the shelves instead of books. It was 
a mere bandbox of a room, and what with its jolly fire and crimson 
window blind, and its glitter of glass and gilt lettering, it glowed 
and sparkled on this wintry night with amazing warmth and 
brightness. For the wind was howling and the Saracen was 
pitching gustily to and fro outside, and shrieking rustily at the 
weather, and the rain beat at the windows frantically at times. 
All this redoubled the inner warmth and brightness, of course, 
and sent the inmates of the cosy room closer with comfortable 
shiverings round the fire. The inmates of the room were three in 
number. On one side of the fire sat an old woman, and on the 
other a young one. Between them an old man in a sleeved waist- 
coat sat back in an arm-chair and scorched his: legs with an 
aspect of much contentment. He was a fat man with a pale 
countenance, white hair, and a well-filled rotund waistcoat. Every 
now and then with his fat hands he caressed the rotund waistcoat 
as if encouraging his digestive faculties, as you pat a horse when 
he has pleased you. The old woman was ruddy and neat and 
clean, in an old-fashioned mutch cap with spotless crisp lace edges 
and having a white silk kerchief drawn squarely over her round 
shoulders. The young woman was pretty but wistful-looking, her 
face paler than it should have been; her eyes giving a kindly 
observer warrant to believe that they were more used to tears 
than eyes which had aright to be gay by virtue of their brightness 
and their beauty should be. 

‘Daniel,’ said the old lady, ‘ what’s the time ?’ 

The old man stole a caressing hand across the rotundity of his 
figure and pulled out a fat pale watch. ‘It’s nearhand on ten.’ 

‘ Time them chaps was goin’, then,’ said the old lady. 

‘Ah!’ said the old man assentingly, ‘I suppose it is, missis. 
I suppose it is. He drew his legs from the fire, and stroked 
them persuasively, as who should say ‘ Will you carry me?’ The 
legs apparently declined, for the feet went back to the fender, 
and their owner’s hands once more offered a silent recognition of 
the efforts made by his digestive organs. A long-drawn sigh 
seemed to admit that they were overworked, and that he had no 
wish to hurry them. 

‘I do declare, our Daniel,’ said his wife placidly, ‘ you’re gettin’ 
lazier every day.’ 

‘Very like, missis,’ assented Daniel, ‘very like. A mon do’t 
get no suppler at my time o’ life,’ 

‘I’m ashamed on you, Daniel,’ said the wife, half vexed, half 
laughing. ‘Dinah, light your father’s candle, an’ send him to 
bed,’ The girl rose to obey. The old woman, laying down the 
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knitting which had hitherto occupied her plump white fingers, 
set her hands upon the elbows of her arm-chair and made a motion 
to rise. By that time the struggle between the smile and 
the frown was over an the smile had won. Her placid and 
good-humoured gaze fcllowed her daughter's languid motion 
across the room, when suddenly her hands relaxed their hold upon 
the elbows of the chair, and she sank back with a look in which terror 
and suspicion were singularly blended. The girl reached a candle- 
stick from the mantelpiece, crossed the room for a spill of paper, 
returned, lighted the candle and set it in the old man’s hand. 
Then stooping over him she kissed his cheek, and sat down in her 
corner. The mother arose and left the room. A moment later 
her voice was heard. 

‘ Now, Willy-um, your mother'll bea sittin’ up for you. George 
Bethell, you ought to ha’ been abed an hour ago. Tummas, 
you're on the night shift, J know, an’ it’s time as you was gone.’ 

‘Let’s have another half-gailint, mother, pleaded one solemn 
roysterer gruffly. ‘It'll on’y be a half a pint all round.’ 

‘ Not another drop o’ drink’ll be drawed i’ this house this night,’ 
returned the old lady with unusual acidity of tone. 

‘ Missis,” responded the young man first addressed, ‘ yo’ mote 
[must not] send Tum whum sober. His ode woman ain’t used to 
it. Her’ll have a fit, or summat.’ 

‘Haw, haw, haw!’ from the assemblage. The old lady 
turned upon the wag with solemn anger. 

‘ Willy-um Bowker,’ she said,‘ yowm werse than any on ’em, 
an’ to be so young too. It’s known far an’ wide as nobody ever 
got drink to mek him unsteady at the Saracen’s Head, neither 
Tummas How] nor no man.’ 

‘ Missis,’ said the wag with instant propitiation in his tone, 
‘it een’t like yo to turn rusty at a joke. But we gone away 
dry to-night i’stead o’ drunk, an’ for my part I likin’ to be about 
half-way.’ A murmur of general approval greeted this statement, 
and every man seemed to be in favour of the golden mean. But 
the old lady was inexorable. 

‘Drunk or dry,’ she said with much acerbity and decision, 
‘you'll go as you are.’ 

‘Come on, chaps,’ said Mr. Bowker, who as yet was beardless. 
‘ Her’s as good asa mother to all on us, an’ what her says her sticks 
to. ‘ Good-night, missis, and no offence,’ as Tum said to the 
windmill last time he fell agen it.’ 

‘ Good-night, missis,’ said each grave roysterer as he passed her. 
She answered each by name. ‘ Good-night, ’Minadab. Good-night, 
Ebenezer. Good-night, Meshach. And so on through a list of 
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the quaintest names, until the last had tramped up the sanded 
passage and had turned out into the rain. She blew out the 
candles, bolted the door behind the retiring guests, and returned 
to the smaller room. The old man had gone upstairs, and the 
girl was preparing to follow. The staircase, with steps of well- 
scoured white-sanded wood, opened into this snug little room, 
and the mother, closing the door, stood with her shoulders against 
it regarding Dinah. The girl looked at her meekly, but with an 
air a little startled. 

‘Our Dinah,’ said the mother, ‘I want to speak to you. You'd 
better sit down.’ The girl obeyed. ‘There’s somethin’ the matter 
wi’ you. What is it?’ 

‘ There’s nothing the matter with me, mother,’ answered Dinah 
wearily. 

‘My gell,’ said Mrs. Banks advancing, and bending towards 
her with an anxious tremulous severity, ‘ you can’t deceive me. 
There’s somethin’ the matter.’ 

‘No,’ said Dinah, looking puzzled; ‘I’m a bit dull. That’s 
all.’ 

‘Dinah, you can’t deceive an old experienced woman. ‘There’s 
somethin’ the matter with you, and somethin’ very dreadful. Tell 
me this minute what it is.’ 

‘Oh, mother, said Dinah, in an agitated whisper, ‘am I 
going to die?’ 

‘It'd a’most be better if you was,’ said the mother. Dinah’s 
face was white, and her eyes were wide open with fear, but at this 
she flushed suddenly, and shrank and cowered, with her arms drawn 
across her face. Her very ears and neck were red and white by 
turns, as she bent down. 

‘Is it that?’ she sobbed; ‘ oh, is it that ?’ 

‘Dinah! Dinah! you wicked gell,’ said her mother. ‘Tell me 
who it is!’ Dinah bent lower and lower, and drew herself away 
as any defenceless thing draws back into itself at the touch of an 
intruding finger. Her mother seized one of her hands, and strove 
to draw it’ from her face, but Dinah held her head down so reso- 
lutely, and drew her arms so tightly towards herself, that the old 
woman was powerless to effect her purpose. ‘ Tell me who it is!’ 
she repeated severely, relinquishing her hand. ‘Is it young Joe 
Bushell—as has broke his father’s and mother’s heart, and made a 
huzzy o’ you as well?’ ; 

‘Oh, mother,’ cried Dinah, dropping suddenly upon her knees, 
and seizing the old woman by both hands, ‘we were married at 
Waston Church last Whitsuntide.’ Dinah’s mother dropped down 
upon her knees and faced the girl. 
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‘You was married? At Whitsuntide? You an’ young Joe 
Bushell ?’ 

* Yes,’ cried the girl, and suddenly releasing her mother’s hands, 
she fell forward upon the floor, and hiding her face again, cried 
passionately. The elder woman fell forward also, and clipping her 
by the waist, strove to lift her, but again Dinah would not move. 
So they knelt there and mingled their tears. 

‘Dinah,’ said the mother, whispering, ‘it never crossed my 
mind till to-night when you got up to get your father’s candle, 
an’ then it come to me at arun. But, Dinah, I’m sorry for you, 
an’ you'll have a bad time wi’ your father an’ the neighbours. Oh, 
you poor silly gell not to tell me as you was married! An’ now 
he’s gone, the Lord alone knows wheer.’ 

‘He'll come back again,’ sobbed Dinah. ‘If he’s alive, he'll 
come back again.’ 

‘Haven’t you heerd on him, neither?’ asked her mother in 
surprise and fear. 

‘No,’ wept Dinah, ‘never since the day he went away. Oh, 
mother, do you think he’s dead? They say he’s gone to America, 
an’ he might ha’ been drowned at sea, or anything. Oh, I can’t 
think as if he’d been alive he’d ha’ left like this. And he promised 
to send my lines an’ all, an’ I’ve never heard a word.’ 

‘Dinah,’ said the mother in a horror-stricken whisper, ‘ haven’t 
you got your lines ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Dinab, still weeping. ‘He promised to send 
’em the day he went away.’ 

Then the mother lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 

‘Dinah, you're a ruined gell, and I’m a miserable disgraced old 
woman !’ 

The immortal Doctor Marigold remarks that in his father’s 
days ‘ registration hadn’t come up much.’ So far as the knowledge 
of poor Dinah and her mother went, registration had not come up 
at all. To this very day, in that part of England in which they 
lived, there are women who believe that the possession of their 
‘ marriage lines’ is the only surety of their own honour. To lose 
their ‘ lines, in the belief of those simple souls, would be to invali- 
date the marriage ceremony, and to make their children illegiti- 
mate. ‘Nor is this curious superstition confined to the downright 
ignorant classes, as you might fancy. Fairly well-to-do people, 
who can read the newspaper without spelling the hard words at all, 
and who would with righteous anger resent the imputation of 
ignorance, still stick to the belief. Thirty years ago it was pro- 
bably general. 

Mrs. Banks, landlady of the Saracen’s Head, was not: by nature 
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an imaginative or an inventive woman. Unless you choose to call 
the immortal allegories of Bunyan by that name, she had never read 
a romance in her life. Nowadays Mr. Wilkie Collins is to the fore to 
help anybody to an elaborate plot upon emergency, and there is, 
indeed, scarcely a condition of life imaginable upon which modern 
fiction could not throw a light more or lessdirect and helpful. . But 
feminine human nature existed on much the same lines as now 
before the popular novelist came into being. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, and here if anywhere in the world was a 
necessity of the sternest sort. At any risk, the family reputation 
must be saved: at any risk short of crime. It would be surely the 
very whitest of white lies if the mother could acknowledge her 
daughter’s child as her own, and could thereby save her daughter’s 
reputation. In any case, the material cost of the child’s mainten- 
ance would fall upon the Saracen, and his shoulders were broad 
enough to bear without tremor a score of such burdens. Dinah 
was the only child of her parents, and if she shared in the deceit 
she could rob nobody. So the old woman mellowed her plan, and 
slowly turned it over, and then laid it before Dinah. 

‘Dinah, my dear, we’re in a peck o’ trouble, and we shall ha’ 
to get weselves out on it as best we can. It ud break thy father’s 
heart to know it, and it mustn’t be let get to his hearin’ at all.’ 

‘ How can we help it ?’ asked Dinah, forlorn and pale. 

The old lady revealed her plan in a sentence. 

‘He must be made to think as the child’s mine.’. Dinah 
quivered at this. One of those amazing and mysterious instincts 
which make mothers what they are, awoke in her, and she felt as 
if her unborn baby were being stolen from her. The mother saw 
this and understood it, being a mother. ‘ By yourself it’ll be all 
yourown. I must tell Daniel as I expect it. He’ll be sore amazed, 
I doubt, but you must get away into the country when the time’s 
comin’, an’ I must come to see you. Then you'll ha’ to write to 
your father an’ say as I’m took ill, an’ can’t come back. again. 
Then, when it’s ‘all o’er, we can come back together, an’ nobody ’Il 
think anythin’ about it.’ 

From the first moment of Dinah’s proclamation. of the truth, 
there had been no shadow of doubt in the mother’s mind. She 
believed the story unreservedly, and when Dinah told it in. full, 
setting forth the errant Young Joe’s reasons for concealment, she, 
though her anger burned against: the runaway, forgave her daughter 
the folly of which she had been guilty. 

The winter wore away, and through it all Dinah was kept 
almosta prisoner. Daniel was not often curiots about her, but 
when he was his wife was equal to the occasivn, and satisfied him. 
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easily. What should make him believe that a plot like the begin- 
ning of a melodrama was going on at the Saracen’s Head? ‘The 
spring began to hint that it was coming, and the time drew near. 

‘Our Daniel,’ said Mrs. Banks to her husband, ‘ our Dinah is 
looking a bit delicate, don’t you fancy ?’ 

Daniel was a good husband, and agreed with his wife in all things. 
He had had five-and-twenty years of married life, and found that a 
policy of general acquiescence kept things smooth. 

‘Is her?’ said Daniel. ‘Well, [ thought I’d noticed it 
myself.’ 

‘I think o’ sendin’ her to Wardenb’ry,’ said Mrs. Banks, ‘ for 
change of air, like. What do yow say, Daniel?’ 

‘Very well, missis,’ said that easy man. ‘It'll do her a bit 
of good, mayhap, poor wench !’ 

‘Mayhap it will, Daniel,’ said Mrs. Banks. ‘We'll go to- 
morrow. 

Daniel was somewhat taken aback by this precipitancy. Com- 
monly at the Saracen’s Head a thing was mentioned, discussed, 
put by, mentioned and discussed again, and put into action long 
after in less sleepy places it would have been forgotten. He 
offered no opposition. He was accustomed to philosophise about 
women in his own way. ‘A woman,’ he had been known to say, 
‘is like a pig. Her’ll nayther be led nor drove, an’ it’s as tryin’ 
to a mon to do one as it istodo thet’other.’ So, as a rule, Daniel 
said nothing, but encouraged his digestive apparatus by ‘patting 
his waistcoat, and let things take their course. 

Wardenbury was thirty miles off, and Daniel knew it vaguely 
as being Coventry way. Mrs. Banks had relatives there, and in 
the long course of her married life had paid it two or three visits. 
Daniel used to speak of himself as being ‘no great hands of a 
traveller. He had been born at the Saracen’s Head, and had 
never been farther away than Birmingham. But though he was 
no traveller, and might, had he been a demonstrative man, have 
run a risk of seeming hen-pecked, he had his feelings as a hus- 
band. 

* Mother,’ he advised, ‘I shouldn’t go to Wardenb’ry yet, if I 
was you. Think o’ your condition.’ 

‘Think o’ your own condition, y’ ode timberhead!’ returned 
his wife, ‘an’ leave me to think o’ mine.’ 

‘ Well, think on it,’ said Daniel. Mrs. Banks bustled away to 
tell Dinah that matters were arranged, and to help her to prepare 
for the journey. The landlord of the Saracen was not in the 
least degree offended by his wife’s outspokenness. Had she even 
called upon bim to confirm her criticism he would probably have 
done it. 
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The morrow came, and Dinah was smuggled into the trap in 
the back yard. The mother followed. A shock-headed stable-boy 
called Jabez drove the pair to the railway station, and returned 
alone. Next morning came a letter to Daniel stating that Mrs. 
Banks would spend a day or two at Wardenbury. 

‘I knowed how it ’ud be,’ said Daniel. ‘Once let ’em goo a- 
gaddin’ about, an’ thee mays’t whistle for em afore they comin’ 
back again.’ He had not the remotest suspicion. He had never 
read anything more romantic than an invoice for wines and spirits, 
and he had never seen a play. Even if he had, why should he sus- 
pect his wife and daughter? The day or two lengthened into a 
week, and then came the news that he was again a father. His 
old age was blessed with a son. He took an extra glass or two 
on the strength of it, and went about with an air of proprietorial 
gravity, crossed at times by an involuntary smile. Towards even- 
ing the neighbours dropped in as usual. Daniel imparted the 
news and was congratulated. He sat in his big arm-chair with 
his hands resting on the crook of a thick walking-stick and his 
elbows squared, and looked as if he thought that he deserved the 
congratulations and had earned the applause of the world. There 
was an air upon him as of one who might boast if he would, but 
would not. The little snuggery was rather better filled than 
common that evening, and the health of the son and heir was 
drunk pretty frequently. Daniel could do nothing less than join. 
Liquor took little effect upon him: he was accustomed to it, 
and his inner man was toughened to its assaults. It floated his 
smile to the surface a little oftener, that was all. But when 
closing time came, and he was left alone, he gave vent to his joy. 
and triumph. He struck his stick upon the floor with both hands, 
and arose; and laughed long and loud. 

‘Ha, ha ha!’ cried Daniel, shaking and beaming; ‘theer’s 
life in th’ ode dog yit.’ 

That night shock-headed Jabez had to guide the landlord up- 
stairs, but on the morrow the old man had accepted the position 
of affairs, and awaited the arrival of the infant and his mother 
with an approach to phlegm. He had never received many letters, 
and had never had occasion to write many. The lack of corre- 
spondence did not affect him. Dinah wrote once or twice, but 
that was all, and mother and daughter came back with the infant, 
after little more than a month from the date of their departure. 
Dinah’s restoration to health seemed little less than miraculous, 
Her languid heavy step was changed for one light and full of 
energy. Her face beamed and bloomed once more, and there was 
no trace of grief in her eyes. And surely never was sister 59 
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passionately devoted to a late-born brother who came to step in 
between herself and wealth. For old Daniel—who, in’a quiet way, 
was very well to do—made no secret of his intent to leave every- 
thing—or nearly everything—to the young stranger. He was 
ludicrously proud of the baby, and used to rock him in his cradle 
or watch him as he yelled and fought against milk-warm water 
and soap, or crowed, in better moods, for kisses in his elder sister’s 
lap. Dinah never allowed him to crow in vain. The old man 
Was amazed sometimes by the almost savage fervour of the kisses 
with which she mumblingly devoured the little pink body and 
the podgy little face and hands. Mrs. Banks and her daughter 
setween them attended to the infant’s wants with amazing ardour, 
and sometimes almost quarrelled for the possession of him. 

Once Daniel overheard a colloquy between them. 

‘Dinah,’ said her mother, in a half-cross, half-appealing tone, 
‘you might let me nurse the babby now an’ then.’ 

‘ He’s mine,’ said Dinah defiantly. 

‘ Why, Dinah,’ cried Mrs. Banks, seeing the old man looking 
in at the door, ‘a body might think as you was the mother as 
bore him. Give me the child, I tell thee.’ A meaning loox 
passed between them. Dinah understood, and surrendered little 
George. But scarcely a day passed in which she was not in 
danger of betraying herself. She would sit for hours and hours 
poring over the little red snub-nosed baby face, reading a likeness 
to the absent Joe in features where your eye or mine could have 
discovered no atom of resemblance, and where she found one 
clearer than the truest photograph the sun ever made. It was 
curious and yet natural how the presence of the child atoned for 
the absence of the father. And yet there was a terrible cruelty 
in it. The child would never learn to call her ‘ Mother.’ 


CuartTerR VI. 


WueEn Rebecca Bushell took her ultimatum to Young Joe, 
then packing up for departure in his bedroom, she saw, lying 
upon the bed, an old light overcoat, with its pockets turned inside 
out. In those pockets Joe had made hasty search for the certi- 
ficate, and, not finding it, had cast the coat aside. The mother 
walked into the son’s empty room next morning. It was just as 
he had left it the night before. All the drawers had been taken 
bodily from the chest, and were stacked disorderly on each other 
beside it. The mother, by matronly instinct, began to abolish 
disorder, crying silently the while. Then wiping her eyes with 
her apron and looking round to see if all were straight, she noticed 
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the light overcoat thrown across the bed. With native tidiness 
she took up the coat and straightened it, and observing a rent in 
one of the pockets, drew out a housewife and sat upon the bed to 
repair that slight mischief; folding the coat carefully, she placed 
it. in one of the drawers, smoothed the pillows, adjusted the hang- 
ings of the bed, and left the room. 

This empty chamber became sacred to motherly prayers and 
tears thereafter, when many heavy months had gone by, and 
Young Joe’s silence had not been broken. Many a time she 
knelt there and followed him into she knew not what of danger 
and temptation, and many a time she opened the drawer to look 
at the coat, which was the only relic her only child had left her. 
By mutual consent of sorrow, husband and wife spoke little of the 
absent son; but Old Joe would yet break out at times, with a 
shake of his head :— 

‘ Becky, you was too hard on the lad.’ 

‘Joseph,’ Rebecca would answer, ‘he that spareth the rod 
hateth his son, but he that loveth him chastiseth him betimes.’ 

‘Yes, Old Joe would say in return, ‘ that’s well enough, but 
you was too hard on the lad.’ 

So Rebecca bore alike her own burden and a load which was 
not hers. She had but one way with all her troubles—to cast 
them on the hands of that vast, vague, cruel, unfatherly Father- 
hood who was the refuge of His chosen, and the scourge and over- 
whelming terror of all others. She went into her son’s room, and 
there knelt down, and poured out her soul in silent tears; and 
after a while, seeing how she grieved, Old Joe troubled her no 
more. 

The Reverend Paul Screed was less reticent. 

‘It is ordained,’ he would say, ‘that the saints shall be 
troubled, lest they become too much absorbed by the world;’ and 
by a thousand platitudes of the sort he strove to console the in- 
consolable, probing a wound which could only heal by rest. The 
Reverend Paul was a good man, and tried hourly to be better 
than he was, but he had no touch of tact in all his clumsy nature. 
I looked up to him in my youth, and I respect his memory now, 
but I could find it in my heart to wish him and his kind an 
island to themselves, where they should vex none out of their own 
communion. Yet, within six months of the day on which Young 
Joe departed from his native town, the minister did as noble a 
thing as lay within him todo. He sat once more at meat with 
Old Joe and his wife, and dinner being over, the minister cleared 
his voice with a sorrowful ‘ Ahem,’ and addressed his host and 
hostess, 
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‘Mr. Bushell and Madam,’ he said, with a certain stiff for- 
mality which perhaps was the only manner which left speech pos- 
sible to him, ‘it is part of our mortal burden to reflect that we 
have laid it chiefly upon ourselves. One part of my burden is 
that I helped to bring a heavy and an undeserved trouble upon 
people whom I value, and people who have borne my injury with- 
out an angry word. Even whilst I thought I was doing my duty 
as a minister of the Word, I was but revenging myself for certain 
slights and thoughtless witticisms which your now errant son had 
vented upon me. I spoke in anger and in bitterness, and I spoke, 
as I have since had reason to believe, on no sufficient grounds. 
And it has been borne in upon me, my friends, that although it is 
unhappily beyond my power to undo the wrong I did, it is still my 
duty to confess it humbly before you, and to beg your Christian for- 
giveness. I have long since forgiven the blow with which your son 
retaliated upon my sour impertinences. I trust that he has for- 
given me my part. I confess my wrong-doing, and I ask, humbly 
and with deep sorrow, for your pardon.’ 

Mrs. Bushell had never been so near disliking the Reverend 
Paul as she was at that minute, for she had long since formed her 
judgment and forgiven, and this appeal set the old wound aching. 

‘Parson,’ said Old Joe, ‘say no more about it. There was 
faults all round.’ 

‘Ah, Joseph,’ said Mrs. Bushell, with tears in her eyes, ‘ it’s 
too late now, but I should have been a glad woman at this 
minute if you'd said me nay when I was that cruel to poor 
Joe.’ 

‘I’m master i’ this house,’ said Old Joe, ‘and what I ought to 
ha’ done would ha’ been to ha’ gi’en him a lickin’ theer an’ then, 
an’ said no more about it.’ 

When they had time to think about it, husband and wife re- 
spected the minister the more for his candid and manly confession, 
but neither that nor any other reparation could bring back Young 
Joe, who now began to live in the regard of those three with 
something of the martyr’s halo about him. The neighbourhood 
knew the story, of course, and the neighbours put their own con- 
structions upon it. Those who went to Ebenezer Chapel, in 
which edifice the Reverend Pau! habitually discoursed, held with 
their pastor. Those who went to Church, and those who went 
nowhere—the vast majority—held for the most part with Young 
Joe, and made a hero of him as well asa martyr. Had the young 
fellow returned within any reasonable time after his escapade, he 
would have been encountered by precisely that kind of qualified 
Jaudation with which it is now the practice of this enlightened: 
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and steadfast country to greet its home-returning warriors or 
colonial governors. 

In those days of decent poverty when she first gave her hand 
to Old Joe, and set up housekeeping with him, Rebecca had 
mastered the practice of all virtues of industry, and even in later 
years, when her husband became wealthy beyond the wildest and 
most extravagant hopes of his class, and when she might have 
surrounded herself with an army of servants had she chosen it, she 
still performed all but the roughest work of the household with 
her own hands. I like to think of the erect, personable woman 
in her afternoon black silk, looking, as she sat in state in the little 
parlour, almost too lofty for approach. At such times, when the 
scrubbing, scouring, and dusting, the washing, baking, mending, 
cooking—whatever may have been the business of the day—was 
done with, she would sit there above her big Bible or the ‘* Holy 
War,’ in which volume, as I remember, she took an especial and 
unique delight, and would resign herself to a stern and stately 
meditation on holy things. Whilst Young Joe was with her he 
vexed her often, and her heart ached with fear for his future many 
atime. But now that he was gone and gave no sign, these day- 
light vigils became a prolonged and prayerful pain to the mother’s 
heart. Old Joe, who had no taste for parlours, would sit and 
smoke gloomily and alone, beside the kitchen fire. He too had 
his dreary vigils, troubled, certainly, by no such spiritual agonies 
as his wife endured, but unlighted by those flashes of pious hope 
which sometimes illumined her spirit. Now and then Brother 
George would look in, and, wooden as he was, some qualms of con- 
science touched him, beholding the desolation he had helped to 
bring about. I do not wish, as I have intimated, to paint George 
in the darkest sort of colours. He had not enough of virtuous 
instinct to be a villain. There was nothing in him for himself to 
sin against. 

‘It’s the best thing in the world as could happen to him.’ 
Thus George meditated respecting Young Joe. It is the mean 
man’s tribute to honour, the rogue’s admission of the beauty of 
justice, that he cares to justify himself in his own mind. ‘It’ll 
make a man of him, an’ he'll have me to thank for it. It’s a pre- 
cious poor chance I’ve got o’ seein’ that hunderd pound again. 
Eh dear, but I allays was a fool wi’ my money.’ Thus he held 
his head in the sand, and persuaded himself that his conscience 
did not see him—an attitude more common than the superficial 
student might suppose. 

It became more and more evident, as time went on, that Old 
- Joe and Rebecca his wife were breaking. Trouble told upon the 
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woman earlier than upon the man, for though she bore it better, 
she suffered more intensely. She fell into languor. The house- 
hold work, once gone through with such swift bustle, had to be 
committed to a stranger’s charge; she spent more of her time in 
her bedroom, and Old Joe sat, feeling lonelier than ever, by the 
kitchen fire. 

Rebecca, though few people guessed it, had always been 
strongly attracted to young people. That young people were not 
attracted to her was natural enough, perhaps, though she felt it 
to be hard. But now, in this time of her distress, Dinah Banks 
became her chief comfort. The clumsy servant wench, though 
animated by the best intentions, was a poor attendant ina sick 
room. A hippopotamus in clogs might have gone about as lightly, 
and she had one or two special ‘faculties in the way of tumbling 
over fire-irons, dropping dishes and the like, which were aggra- 
vated into supernatural exercise hy her own desire to go about the 
sick-chamber silently. Dinah, light-footed and soft-handed, was 
a welcome relief to the sufferer’s nerves. The more Dinah came, 
the more Mrs. Bushell cared to have her there, and the better 
Dinah loved to wait upon her. 

The thing which drew Dinah there, was the hope that she 





might hear something of her husband. No news came, but at 


last, on the anniversary of the day of his departure, Mrs. Bushell 
for the first time spoke of him. 

‘It’s a year to-day,’ she said, ‘since my poor lad went away.’ 

Dinah, whose mind was full of the remembrance of the day 
(for women are your true keepers of anniversaries, and have other 
saints’ days than are set down in the calendar), trembled and 
turned pale at these simple words. Rebecca, lying with her eyes 
closed, and her thin hands folded below her chin, went on :— 

‘We're short-sighted creatures, and there’s only one thing as 
we can be sure of, Dinah. It’s all in the Lord’s hands.’ 

Then she lay quiet for a while, and Dinah quivered beside her. 
For not Joe’s desertion of her, nor the failure of his promise, nor 
the danger of disgrace, nor the fact that fate had stolen her child 
from her, had weaned her heart from Young Joe. She would be- 
lieve no ill of him, but dreaded to hear of terrible mischiefs which 
had happened to him. 

‘And now,’ said the old woman again, ‘I shan’t be here long, 
and perhaps I shall know more about it where I’m goin’ to.’ 

‘No,’ said Dinah, laying a timid hand upon Rebecca’s brow, 
‘you must wait long enough to see him come back again. He 
can’t have the heart to stay away for good, if he’s alive,’ and at 
that Dinah broke out crying. ‘ 
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Rebecca opened her eyes, and her hands parted. 

‘Dinah, my poor gell!’ was all she said. 

And Dinah, pierced hy a sudden revelation of instinct, read the 
stately heart of the rigid old Calvinist aright and knew its tendei-. 
ness. She leaned over the bed, and laid her face softly in 
Rebecca’s bosom, and the old woman and the young one cried 
together. 

‘I always knowed,’ said Rebecca, gliding back into the 
broadest accent of her childhood, ‘as you loved him, an’ I know 
as he loved you. An’ he wasn’t a bad lad at bottom, Dinah, an’ 
he never meant no harm ; an’ it was my cruel ways as made hint 
angry wi’ religion.’ The old woman’s tears flowed freely, but she 
went on with no break in her voice. ‘ Yo’ seek help where help 
is to be got. Yo’ll see him come back again some day, Dinah, 
an’ yo’ must tell him as whatever he did as was wrong his mother 
forgive him afore her died, an’ whatever her did as was wrong to 
him, her asked yo’ t’ask him to forget.’ 

There she ceased again, and lay, stroking Dinah’s wet cheek, 
and feebly drying the girl’s eyes. Dinah had an impulse upon 
her to tell the story of her marriage to Young Joe, and the birth 
of her son, but was restrained by the sense of Rebecca’s weakness, 
and by some misgiving that without her ‘lines’ a strict woman 
like Mrs. Bushell might regard her as an altogether improper sort 
of person. Ina little time she controlled herself, and sat down, 
once more, beside the bed. For a time both were silent. 
Rebecca lay with closed eyes like one asleep, and Dinah had risen 
to steal from the room, when the sick woman turned her head, 
saying :— 

‘Dinah, my dear, theer’s only one thing as Joe left behind him. 
Yo'll find it i’ the top long drawer i’ the next room. It’s a grey- 
coloured coat. Bring it in to me, there’s a good gell; I want 
to see it again before Idie. It’s the only thing he left behind 
him.’ 

Dinah passed into the next room, found the coat, and returned. 
Rebecca took it from her, unfolded it feebly, and caressed it with 
her hands. 

‘It was Joseph’s Coat,’ she said. ‘ When the wicked sons pre- 
tended as young Joseph was dead, they brought his coat to Jacob : 
Joseph’s Coat. But he was alive all the time in Egypt, and his 
father lived to see him rich and well-to-do.’ 

Her mind began to wander, and she fancied that her son 
stood beside her. 

‘Yo'll be kind to your father, Joseph,’ she said, ‘when you 
come back from Egypt, and yo"ll remember as it’s my wish as you 
should marry Dinah.’ . 
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Then she slumbered for a while, and Dinah, full of fear and 
awe, stole downstairs to the kitchen, where Old Joe sat in gloomy 
silence, with an unlighted pipe between his teeth, and stared into 
the ashy bars of the grate. 

‘ There’s a great change in her, Mr. Bushell,’ she said. 

Old Joe shook his head sadly. 

‘I’ve knowed as it was a-comin’, he said, in a deep inward 
murmur ; ‘I’ve seen it a-comin’ this many a day.’ 

They passed upstairs together. Rebecca still slumbered. 
They stood for a time on either side of the bed in silence. By- 
and-by the dying woman opened her eyes languidly, looked 
round with no recognition, plucked feebly at the coat which lay 
beneath her hands, and then, with the last ray of intelligence 
which visited her soul in this world, recognised the garment. 

‘It was Joseph’s Coat, she said, and with these words she 
died. 

Old Joe bore his wife’s death stonily, and no man could tell 
whether he grieved or not. The funeral took place on Sunday, 
and the bereaved husband and his brother George were the only 
mourners. They walked behind the hearse in long hat-bands 
and black clothes, saw the dead interred in the squalid grave- 
yard of Ebenezer, and went back together. 

‘Theer was a will I made,’ said Old Joe, sitting beside the 
kitchen fire, ‘i’ my son’s favour.’ He rose and took the document 
of which he spoke from a sham two volumes in folio of the ‘ His- 
tory of England, marked on the inside for a chess-board. ‘Me 
an’ Joe,’ he said, ‘used to play draughts on that. They used to 
reckon me a pretty good player, but he could beat my yed off. 
He was a very good draught-player, was Joe.’ 

He set down the chess-board lingeringly, and tapped it once 
or twice with his knuckles. Then, seating himselfagain, he opened 
the document. 

‘It was drawed up,’ he said, ‘ by a lawyer, an’ all made out 
proper, this here will was. Everythin’ on my Rebecca’s death 
was to goo without reserve to my son Joseph, except a thousand 
pound to my brother George. And now there don’t seem no 
son Joseph for it to goo to, an’ wheer it does goo I don’t care.’ 

At this intimation Brother George’s heart experienced a soft 
and gentle glow. Things were looking well for Brother George. 
It was a maxim of his that ‘ fine words butter no parsnips,’ but he 
knew also that they cost nothing, and he expended a few upon 
his brother’s grief. 

‘Your piternal feelin’s, Joseph, as a man might say, is a 
playin’ on your heart-strings. But theer’s many a young man as 
has stopped away for a year as has come back at the end of it, or 
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leastways, in the course of time. Preaps he mightn’t ha’ gone to 
Merriky after all. He might ha’ ’listed.’ 

* He’s never wrote to nobody,’ said Joe, ‘not all the time he’s 
been away.’ 

‘No,’ said Brother George, with no token of shame; ‘ never a 
word, as I’ve heerd on.’ 

The elder brother sat silent, looking at the fire, with his mas- 
sive hands depending loosely between his knees, and the will held 
between the finger and thumb of each hand. Without any sign of 
haste or anger, or any new resolve, he tore the document across 
leisurely, and with no look of emotion laid the two pieces together 
and tore them through. Then, in the same listless way, he took 
the poker, hollowed out the fire a little, pushed the paper frag 
ments into the hollow, and beat down the fire upon them. 

Brother George sipped whisky and water to conceal his smile. 
Any sort of facial demonstration was rare with him, but this action 
of Old Joe’s was, in its way, a foretaste of triumph for the clumsy 
schemer, and that soft glow of satisfaction warmed his heart so well 
that he could not keep its reflection from his face. He might 
have grinned his broadest, for Old Joe never looked at him. 

‘ Twelve months to a day,’ said Joe, with his hands still hang- 
ing lax before him, and his eyes upon the fire, ‘ twelve months 
to a day.’ 

‘ What was twelve months to a day ?’ asked the other. 

‘ From the time he went,’ said Old Joe listlessly, ‘to the time 
her died.’ Then he said, “Twelve months to a day’ again, and 
sat silent for a long time. 

A man with an atom of perception in him would have been 
keenly touched—must have been touched—by the complete forlorn- 
ness of the old man’s face, and voice, and attitude; but George, 
being by nature wooden, and by cultivation hardened, laid an un- 
sympathetic hand upon his brother’s shoulder, and congratulated 
him. 

‘I am glad to see you bear it so easy, Joe-ziph.’ 

Old Joe looked at him slowly, dropped his head again, and 
murmured, ‘ Twelve months to a day.’ 

‘Have a glass o’ grog,’ said George. It was not his own 
liquor, and he could afford to be generous with it. ‘It'll warm 
the cockles of your heart, and do you good.’ 

He took the kettle from the hearth, mixed a stiff glass, and 
set it on the hob beside his brother. 

‘ Jones her maiden name was,’ said Old Joe. ‘ We was married 
at the parish church. A good wife for five-and-thirty years was 
my Rebecca. A good wife.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Brother George, ‘ her was a fine personable figure 
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of a woman, and a savin’ manager. Yes, Joe, her was all that, 
an’ her’s no doubt better off,’ 

To this genially spoken commendation the widower made no 
answer. Brother George fell to thinking as to what the mourner’s 
fortune might amount to. 

In the silence of the room a murmur broke upon his thoughts. 

‘Eh?’ said George. 

‘It was a twel’month toa day,’ said Old Joe vacantly. ‘I bain’t 
well, George,’ he added. ‘I think I’ll goo upstairs an’ lay down a bit.’ 

* Ah, do,’ said Brother George. ‘ And I’ll wait here till you’ve 
had a rest.’ 

Old Joe, bent strangely, with his massive arms dependent like 
weights from his broad shoulders, bored his way slowly out of the 
room, and went heavily upstairs. George sat absorbed in halcyon 
visions. Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Call it two 
hundred thousand. A wooden man; a dull, slow, unperceptive, 
unimaginative man. And yet, what visions haunted that dim brain 
of his and warmed his chilly heart! The summer afternoon wore 
down to summer evening, and George took a comfortable tea in 
his brother’s parlour, and returning to the kitchen sat and smoked 
and sipped his grog, until it grew too dark for him to see the 
wreaths of smoke which curled about his head. He called to the 
ruddy servant who sat alone in the back kitchen. 

‘Sarah, go upstairs and call the master, there’s a good wench.’ 

The girl clamped upstairs and tapped at the sleeper’s door. 
There came no answer, and she rapped again. She called down- 
stairs, saying that she could not make him hear. 

‘ He’s pretty sound asleep, then,’ said Brother George. ‘ Leave 
him to it. Ill go away home.’ 

He put on the crape-bound hat, and walked gravely to his 
own house, and slept the sleep of the just. His dreams were 
bright with the gleam of two bundred thousand pounds. He sat 
at breakfast in the morning, and the sunbeams flowing through 
the window were mellow with the same auriferous shine. There 
came a hurried knock at the door, and George’s servant, being 
engaged at the back of the house, left her master to answer it. 
He found his brother’s clumsy Black Country serving-wench stand- 
ing on the door-step with blanched cheeks and eyes full of terror. 

‘I’ve fetched the doctor,’ she gasped breathlessly, ‘an’ he says 
he must ha’ been dead afore you left the house last night.’ 

George fell back against the wall of the passage. 

‘Dead!’ he gasped; ‘ who’s dead ?’ 

* Your brother Joseph,’ said the girl. 

HERE THE PROLOGUE CLOSES. 
(Te be continued.) 
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Franz Liszt is one of the few living representatives of that great 
upheaval of ideas known as the Romantic movement of 1830. 

Abroad the new aspirations, cramped in politics, found their 
solace and ideal fulfilment in the realms of literature and of art. 
The names of Georges Sand, Alfred- de Musset; M. Lamartine, 
and Hugo; of De Lamennais inreligion; of Chopin, Liszt, Berlioz, 
Wagner in music, are but so many expressions of that suppressed 
excitement of new life which found its chief vent in literature 
and art on the Continent, and gave us a new burst of painting and 
poetry, and the Reform Bill, in England. 

The new spirit, the ‘ Zeitgeist,’ the young Impulse, of the 
nineteenth century, now grown to maturity, was then abroad and 
busy in overturning kingdoms and theories of art, philosophy, and 
religion with rigorous impartiality. 

There are few survivals of that stirring and romantic epoch. 
Liszt is-amongst them. Once the idol of every capital in the 
civilised world as an executive musician, he was placed years ago 
on an unapproachable pedestal. 

Few amongst us even who have reached. middle life, have 
heard him play: he belongs to the epoch of Paganini, Malibran, 
and Lablache—not to the epoch of Titiens, Joachim, and 
Rubinstein. To have heard him is to have heard a man who in 
the beginning of this century as completely transformed. the 
school of pianoforte-playing as did Paganini the school of 
violin-playing. The Liszt method has profoundly influenced 
even the severer clique of classical experts in Germany; and 
the greatness and foresight of Liszt is evidenced in the fact that 
no pianoforte development since has in the least outgrown the 
impulse given it by him nearly fifty years ago; nor as executants 
can even Rubinstein or Biilow claim to have done more than offer 
successive illustrations of the great master’s method and manner. 


As I drove through the groves of olives brightening with 
crude -berries that clothe the slopes of Tivoli, and entered the 
gateway which leads up to the dueal Villa d’Este, it was with 
something of the feeling of a pilgrim who approaches a shrine. 
Two massive doors open-on to a monastic cloister, and the entrance 
to the villa itself is out of the cloisters, just as the rooms are 
entered from the cloister of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Here for six years past in the autumn Liszt has led a retired 
life, varied by occasional excursions to Rome. 

I was conducted up a staircase which opened on to a lofty 
terrace, and thence into a side room, whilst the Swiss valet dis- 
appeared to summon the Abbate Liszt. In another moment I saw 
a side door open, and the venerable figure of Liszt, already for 
years engraven on my heart, advanced towards me. 

It was the same noble and commanding form—with the large 
finely chiselled features, the restless glittering eye still full of 
untamed fire, the heavy white hair, thick mantling on the brow 
and cropped square only where it reached the shoulders, down 
which I can well imagine it might have continued to flow un- 
checked like a snowy cataract. 

He came forward with that winning smile of bonhomie which 
at once invites cordiality, and drew me to him with both hands, 
conducting me at once into a little inner sitting-room with a window 
opening on to the distant Campagna. 


The room was dark, and completely furnished with deep red 
damask—-cool and shadowy contrast to the burning sunshineof Italy. 
After alluding to our last meeting in Wagner’s house at Bayreuth, 


which recalled also the name of Walter Bache, who has worked so 
bravely for Liszt’s music in England, he said, ‘ Now tell me, how 
is Bache? I have a particular, quite particular, regard for Bache ; 
he stayed with me here some years ago, and he has been very 
steadfast in presenting my works in England ; and tell me, how is 
Victor Hugo? and have you seen Renan lately ?’ I was overwhelmed 
by these inquiries and the like. I could not give him very good 
accounts of M. Hugo, whose health I feared was declining; but I 
said that the last evening I had spent with him in Paris, he had 
received up to twelve at night, and seemed full of life; although 
his hours are much earlier now. Of M. Renan I could of course 
speak much more fully, as he had so recently been in England. 
‘Renan took me to M. Hugo’s when I was in Paris, and we had a 
delightful evening,’ he remarked. After asking after a few otber 
personal friends, he said, ‘I am glad to see you here. At this time 
I have a little more leisure. I escape to this retreat for rest. At 
Rome I am besieged (obsédé) by all sorts of people, with whom I 
do not care to entertain particular relations—why should I? what 
have we in common ?—they come out of curiosity to stare, that is 
all; and even here I am worried with callers, who have no interest 
for me ;’ and indeed it was current in Rome that the Abbate Liszt 
would receive no one at Tivoli; and especially ladies were not 
admitted. 
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I could not help admiring the situation of the Villa d’Este. 
‘Indeed,’ said Liszt, ‘this is quite a princely residence; it is 
rented by the Cardinal Hohenlohe, with whom I have had very 
old and friendly relations; he is good enough to apportion it to 
me in the autumn; yousee his picture hangs there. The place is 
quite aruin. It belongs to the Duke of Modena, but of course 
they can’t keep it up now: the Cardinal spent about 20001. to 
makeit habitable. You shall see presently, the terraces are rather 
rough; I don’t often go about the place, but I will come out with 
you now, and show you some points of view. I lunch about one 
o'clock ; you will stay, and put up with the hospitalité de garcon,’ 

He then led me to the window. Down the slope of a precipitous 
mountain stretched the Villa d’Este gardens; tall cypress-trees 
marked the lines of walk and terrace; groves of olive, between 
which peeped glittering cascades and lower parterres, studded 
here and there with a gleaming statue, and tall jets of water, 
eternally spouting, fed from the Marcian springs; the extremity of 
the park seemed to fade away, at an immense depth, into the 
billowy Campagna. 

It was like an enchanted scene; from the contemplation of 
which I was roused by the Abbate taking my arm, and, passing 
through several ante-chambers, we emerged on to the raised 
terrace, which commanded one of the most striking views in Italy, 
or the world. 

‘Round to the left, said Liszt, ‘lies Hadrian’s Villa, and 
perhaps your eyes are good enough to see St. Peter’s yonder in the 
horizon.’ The grey mist hung at a distance of eighteen miles 
over the straggling buildings of distant Rome; but they gleamed 
out here and there. Beyond these wooded flanks of the mountain ; 
beyond the ruins of villas where Maecenas and Horace and the 
Antonines held their revels; beyond the rushing murmur of 
cascades and fountains; never silent, yet ever making a low and 
slumbrous melody, lay the Campagna like a vast lake, over which 
the shadow of cloud and the flicker of sunlight swept and faded 
out: and again beyond the Campagna, loomed the Eternal City 
with its mighty dome. 

We seemed lifted into the upper air, as on the spacious summit 
of a lofty precipice ; the dry vine leaves hung about the trellised 
parapets, and the Virginian creeper was just beginning to turn. 

Liszt was silent. As I looked at the noble and expressive 
features, never quite in repose, and strongly marked with. the 
traces of those immense emotions which have been embodied by 
him in his great orchestral preludes, and thundered by him 
through every capital in Europe, in the marvellous performances 
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of his earlier days, I could not help saying, ‘If you do not find 
rest here, you will rest nowhere on earth:’. it was indeed a realm 
of unapproachable serenity and peace. Then we descended by 
winding ways, pausing in the long walk, .thickly shaded with 
olive-trees and the beloved ilex, where fifty lions’ heads spout fifty 
streams into an ancient moss-grown tank. 

‘It is,’ said Liszt, ‘a retreat forsummer: you can walk all day 
about these grounds, and never fear the sun—all is shade. But 
come down lower ;’ and so we went, at times turning round to look 
down an avenue, or catch, through the trees, a peep of the glowing 
horizon beyond. 

Presently we came to a central space, led into by four tall 
cypress groves. Here, up from a round sheet of water in ‘front of 
us, leapt four jets to an immense height; and here we rested, 
whilst the Abbate gave me some account of this Villa or Chateau 
d’Este, and its former owners, which differed not greatly from 
what may be found in most guide-books. 

As we re-ascended, the bell of Sta. Croce, in the tall campanile 
over the cloisters which form part of the Villa d’Este, rang out a 
quarter to one. 

It was a bad bell, like most Italian bells, and I naturally 
alluded to the superiority of Belgian bells, above allothers. Rather 
to my surprise, Liszt said, ‘Yes, but how are they played? I re- 
member being much struck by the Antwerp carillon.’ I described 
to him the mechanism of the carillon clavecin and tambour, and 
reminded him that the Antwerp carillon was much out of tune, 
Bruges being superior, as well as of heavier calibre, and Mechlin 
bearing off the palm for general excellence. We stopped short on 
one of the terraces, and he seemed much interested with a de- 
scription I gave him of a performance by the great carilloneur M. 
Denyn at Mechlin, and which reminded me of Rubinstein at his 
best. He expressed surprise when I alluded to Van den Gheyn’s 
compositions for bells, laid out like regular fugues aud organ 
voluntaries, and equal in their way to Bach or Handel, who were 
contemporaries of the great Belgian organist and carilloneur. 
* But,’ he said, ‘ the Dutch have also good bells. I was once staying 
with the King in Holland, and I believe it was at Utrecht that I 
heard some bell music which was quite wonderful.’ TI have listened 
myself to that Utrecht carillon, which is certainly superior, and 
is usually well handled. 

We had again reached the upper terrace, where the Abbate’s 
mid-day repast was being laid out by his valet. It was a charm- 
ing situation for lunch, commanding that wide and magnificent 
prospect to which I have alluded ; but autumn was far advanced, 
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there was a fresh breeze, and the table was ordered indoors, 
Meanwhile, Liszt laying his hand upon my arm, we passed through 
the library, opening into his bedroom, and thence to a little sitting- 
room (the same which commanded that view of the Campagna). 
Here stood his grand Erard piano. ‘ As we were talking of bells,’ 
he said, ‘ I should like to show youan “ Angelus” which I have just 
written ;’ and opening the piano, he sat down. This was the 
moment which I had so often and so vainly longed for. 

When I left England, it seemed to me as impossible that I 
should ever hear Liszt play, as that I should ever see Mendelssohn, 
who has been in his grave for thirty-three years. How few of the 
present generation have had this privilege! At Bayreuth, I had 
hoped, but no opportunity offered itself, and it is well known that 
Liszt can hardly ever be prevailed upon to open the piano in the 
presence of strangers. A favourite pupil, Polig, who was then with 
him at the Villa d’Este, told me he rarely touched the piano, and 
that he himself had seldom heard him—‘ but,’ he added with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ when the master touches the keys, it is always with the 
same incomparable effect, unlike anyone else: always perfect.’ 

‘You know,’ said Liszt, turning to me, ‘they ring the “ Angelus” 
in Italy carelessly ; the bells swing irregularly, and leave off, and 
the cadences are often broken up thus:’ and he began a little 
swaying passage in the treble—like bells tossing high up in the 
evening air: it ceased, but so softly that the half-bar of silence 
made itself felt, and the listening ear still carried the broken 
rhythm through the pause. The Abbate himself seemed to fall 
into a dream ; his fingers fell again lightly on the keys, and the 
bells went on, leaving off in the middle of a phrase. Then rose 
from the bass the song of the Angelus, or rather, it seemed like 
the vague emotion of one who, as he passes, hears in the ruins of 
some wayside cloister the ghosts of old monks humming their 
drowsy melodies, as the sun goes down rapidly, and the purple 
shadows of Italy steal over the land, out of the orange west ! 

We sat motionless—the disciple on one side, I on the other, 
Liszt. was almost as motionless: his fingers seemed quite inde- 
pendent, chance ministers of his soul. The dream was broken by a 
pause ; then came back the little swaying passage of bells, tossing 
high up in the evening air, the half-bar of silence, the broken 
rhythm—and the Angelus was rung. 

Luncheon being announced, we rose, and Liszt, turning to his 
young friend Polig, who occupies an apartment at Este, and 
enjoys the great master’s help in his musical studies: ‘Go, dear 
friend,’ he said, ‘and join us in about an hour—nay, sooner if you 
will,’ 
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So we sat down in the cozily furnished little sitting-room - 
dark, like all the Abbate’s suite of apartments, and evidently 
intended to shut out the sun. 

I was still heated with our clambering walk, and Liszt insisted 
on my keeping on my great-coat, and provided me in addition 
with a priest’s silken skull-cap, playfully remarking, ‘ As you call 
me “ Abbate,” I shall address you as “ I] Reverendo,” and when- 
ever you come here, you will find this priest’s cap ready for you.’ 

The ‘hospitalité de gargon’ proved anything but ascetic. A 
vegetable soup, maccaroni with tomato sauce, a faultless beef- 
steak or ‘ bistecco’ dressed with fried mushrooms, cooked dry; a 
peculiar salad, composed of a variety of herbs in addition to leeks, 
onions, lettuce, and fruit, the like of which I can never hope to 
taste until I lunch again with the Abbate at the Villa d’Este. 

We were alone. I need not say that, in such company, the 
wines seemed to me to possess an ideal fragrance and a Sicilian 
flavour wholly unlike and incomparably superior to the heavy 
vintages of Spain. There were some questions about Mendelssohn 
and Chopin that I had always wished to ask ; but at first the con- 
versation was much more general. Wespoke cf the curious recent 
fancy of the Italians for Wagner’s music; the way his operas had 
been produced at Bologna, and just then ‘ Rienzi’ at Rome. 
‘Yes,’ he said; ‘the Italians are beginning to understand more 
kinds of melody than one; they perceive, perhaps, that Wagner’s 
melody pervades each part of his score, so that you can have a 
mélodie & plusieurs étages. This notion of ‘a melody in flats,’ or 
‘ of several stories, struck me as most apt, as well as humorous. 
Speaking of Wagner, I related to him an unhappy occasion on 
which I had been requested by Lord to try and prevail on 
Wagner, when in England, to accompany me to his house one 
night, where we were to meet a royal princess most anxious to see 
Wagner. I reluctantly undertook the mission, but failed to induce 
the great Maestro-to go with me, and so was placed in the un- 
pleasant position of having to apologize on my arrival for his 
absence. ‘Ah!’ said Liszt, laughing, ‘a similar thing occurred to 
me lately: some royalties at Sienna asked me to get Wagner to 
meet them; but I- knew Wagner better, and at once declined to 
charge myself with that commission. Your mention of Lord —— 
reminds me that I knew him yearsago; indeed, in my young days, 
I was on one occasion at his house, and, curiously enough, a 
regrettable event occurred to me also. Some ladies present im- 
portuned me to play. I was not unwilling, but I did not quite 
care for the manner in which I was pressed, and I declined ; indeed, 
I believe I left the house rather abruptly. Well, it was a time 
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when I was playing a good deal in the various capitals of Europe, 
and much more fuss was being made with me than was perhaps 
necessary ; and then, you know, I was much younger, and I dare say 
acted hastily ; but I have always regretted it.’ 

He spoke very little of his extraordinary successes when at his 
zenith, which can only be compared to the sensation produced by 
Paganini. But he spoke with pride of having received the 
celebrated kiss of Beethoven. ‘ Ay,’ he said, * when I was a very 
young man, and in public too, it was difficult to get the great man 
to go and hear rising talent; but my father got Schindler to 
induce Beethoven to come and hear me—and he embraced me 
before the wholecompany.’ Asimilar event occurred to Joachim, 
who, when a boy, received the public embrace of Mendelssohn after 
playing a fugue of Bach’s. 

Liszt spoke in the highest terms of Herr Richter, at the same 
time regretting that the Wagner Festivals at the Albert Hall had 
not been financially more successful. 

Having been accused, in America and elsewhere, of misrepre- 
senting the relations between Wagner and Meyerbeer, and knowing 
that Wagner will never mention Meyerbeer’s name, nor allow any- 
one to speak of him in his presence, I asked Liszt whether it 
was true that Meyerbeer had introduced Wagner to M. Joly in 
Paris, with a view to bringing out his ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ knowing 
all the time that M. Joly was on the point of bankruptcy. ‘ Well,’ 
said Liszt,‘ that is probably true. No one is exactly to blame, if a 
young unknown man fails to arrive at once at the Grand Opera de 
Paris ; getting up a work there is a question of many months and 
thousands of pounds. Wagner's libretto was bought for a small 
sum, his music discarded, and he was practically turned adrift. 
Afterwards, he was notoriously forced to live by arranging Italian 
opera tunes for the piano and cornet-i-piston. It is possible that 
Meyerbeer may have been of some small use to Wagner at first, 
but Wagner will not hear of him. Mendelssohn had the same 
antipathy.’ Now I saw another opportunity: ‘I have often won- 
dered, in reading Mendelssohn’s letters,’ I said, ‘ why his allusions 
to you are so brief and so few; here and there, we read that you 
were of the company, that the evening was delightful, and that 
you or Chopin played ; and Mendelssohn seems to have little more 
to say, though in his allusions to many of his great contemporaries 
he is often explicit and detailed enough.’ ‘Ah! well,’ said Liszt, 
‘ Mendelssohn’s letters have been, to some extent, what is called 
arranged and selected for publication. There isa good deal which 
it was not advisable to print, or that couldn’t be printed; and 
then there was something between me and Mendelssohn: I am 
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sure I don’t quite know what; but at one time, a certain coolness 
sprang up between us; it was, however, much more between our 
followers than between us. Mendelssohn did not get on with the 
French: at Paris, for instance, and with reason there; then, at 
Berlin and Leipsic too he had his difficulties with the musical 
authorities, some of whom were certainly my friends. The first 
time I saw Mendelssohn was at Berlin; I called in the morning, 
about twelve o’clock ; he was charming, full of life and vigour, and 
received me joyously. Madame Mendelssohn pressed me to stay to 
lunch, and, meaning to go, I still stayed on talking and playing, 
till suddenly it was six o’clock, and then he said, ‘ Now you 
must stay and dine.” So I staid, and left about nine o’clock, after 
a delightful day; then the next time we met, we had some words 
about Meyerbeer, whom Mendelssohn could not endure, and I 
spoke rather hotly. I dare say I was in the wrong, but somehow, 
from that time, we ceased to be quite so cordial, and we did not 
meet very often; but there was no rupture or quarrel between us, 
none ever; our partisans quarrelled; but between us personally 
there was never any real animosity. And then quite late in his 
career, a year before he died, Mendelssohn did a very graceful 
little thing. He brought me a MS. of Beethoven, a chorus copied 
in Beethoven’s hand out of Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’; he knew it was 
the kind of thing I should value very highly, and he bade me keep 
it for his sake. Well, I was travelling about—I gave it with other 
things into my mother’s keeping, and I suppose it was shown 
about, and some one stole it ; at any rate, it disappeared; but I 
always like to remember it, because it proved that, notwithstand- 
ing the serious differences which had arisen between our schools 
and methods before his death, personally he felt kindly towards 
me down to the last.’ 

The conversation turning on Heine —‘ Of course I knew Heine. 
He was one of those original eccentrics whom it is difficult to 
class: his reputation was a célébrité d’auberge. Yes, he alluded 
to me in some of his prose works not unkindly. I had the mis- 
fortune (maladresse) to set one of his songs to music.’ 

‘ How few good poems there are suitable for music!’ 

‘ Yes, and how little good music !’ 

Of Paganini he said, ‘ No one who has not heard him can form 
the least idea of his playing. The fourth-string performances, the 
tunes in harmonics, and the arpeggios used as he used them, were 
then all new to the public and the players too; they sat staring at 
him open-mouthed. Every one can play his music now, but. the 
same impression can never again be made.’ 

Of Bottesini, the double bass soloist, he said, ‘He is the only 
great player of my time whom I have never heard,’ 
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Liszt was very humorous upon vamped-up reputations, and 
the airs and graces which musicians give themselves. 

‘ After a bit, in England at least, you must be “ dignified”—that. 
is a good word; the English like a “ dignified professor! ”’ and he 
drew himself up like a very Pecksniff, put on a look of solemn 
and dictatorial gravity, lifting both hands sideways as it were to 
keep off all common intruders. 

Speaking of Biilow and of Rubinstein, he said, ‘ They are two 
men who stand quite apart from all the rest; still, the general level 
of pianoforte-playing has immensely risen within the last twenty 
years. There is, however, a good deal of “humbug” about some 
professional reputations ;’ and pretending to hold very carefully a 
watering-pot, he added, ‘ Some reputations take a good deal of judi- 
cious watering. I could mention some who had the good fortune 
to marry people who watered them beautifully in the newspapers. 
It makes some difference, you know. I don’t say that you can 
create a reputation without talent ; but the “humbug” is too often 
at top, and the “ talent” at the bottom ; and in England you are 
miserably taken in by foreigners. It is your own fault; but the 
way mediocre foreign talent has been over and over again pushed 
in England—especially bad singers—-is simply scandalous.’ 

How interesting it would be to read the memoirs and criticisms 
of Liszt upon music and musicians for the last fifty years! No 
one living, perhaps, with the exception of Professor Ella, has such 
a rich store of musical experience and incident to fall back 
upon. 

‘I have often wished,’ I said, ‘that you had written more of 
your recollections of those great musicians, artists, and poets with 
whom you have been connected.’ I alluded to his charming Life 
of Chopin. ‘Ah!’ he said abruptly, ‘Chopin had no life, pro- 
perly speaking; his was an exclusive, self-centred personality. 
He lived inwardly—he was silent and reserved, never said much, 
and people were often deceived about him, and he never undeceived 
them. People talk of the “style” of Chopin, the “ towch” of Chopin, 
and of playing like Chopin. When he played himself, lhe played 
admirably well, and especially his own compositions ; but he was 
supposed to have formed a school of Chopinites, who had the 
Tradition—and you heard that Mr. This, and Madame That—they 
alone could play like Chopin—he had formed them—people danced 
round them, and they affected to have the true Chopin secret. 
Yes,’ he said, ‘it was absurd enough; and Chopin looked on, and 
said nothing; he was very diplomatic—he never troubled himself 
to stop this cant, and to this day there may be those who play 
“like Chopin ”—who have received the sacred “Tradition.” C’était 
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comme cela du commencement, ce n’était pas lécole, c’était 
plutét “1l’église de Chopin!”’ The last words were pronounced in 
a solemn tone, and with a look of mock gravity indescribably 
humorous. As he rose from table, Liszt said, ‘ You spoke of my 
sketch of Chopin—I have just brought out a new edition of it at 
Leipsic.’ We went into the library, and he gave me a handsome 
quarto volume of 312 pages, printed in French on fine paper; 
‘Take it,’ he said ; ‘ you will find some forty pages more than in 
the edition you have read.’ I opened the volume, and on the 
frontispiece found that Liszt had written aslant. 


‘Au révérend Hugh Reginald Haweis, affectueux souvenir 
de la Villa d’Este. 
‘ November 17, 
$80. 
‘F. Liszt.’ 


I had conceived, ever since I had studied the life and works of 
Chopin, the greatest desire to hear him played by Liszt: indeed, 
the number of those still living who have had this privilege must 
be very limited. I ventured to say, ‘Chopin always maintained 
that you were the most perfect exponent of his works. I cannot 
say how grateful I should be to hear, were it only a fugitive 
passage of Chopin’s, touched by your hand.’ ‘ With al! the pleasure 
in the world,’ replied the immortal pianist; and again I sat down 
by the grand piano, and humming to him a phrase of op. 37, 
I begged that it might be that. ‘Iwill play that, and another 
after it.’ (The second was op. 48.) 

It is useless for me to attempt a description of a performance 
every phrase of which will be implanted in my memory, and on 
my heart, as long as I live. 

Again, in that room, with its long bright window opening out 
into the summer-land, we sat in deep shadow—in perfect seclusion ; 
not a sound, but the magic notes falling at first like a soft shower of 
pearls or liquid drops from a fountain—blown spray falling hither 
and thither, and changing into rainbow tints in its passage, as the 
harmonic progression kept changing, and tossing the fugitive 
fragments of melody with which that exquisite nocturne opens, 
uatil it settles into the calm, happy dream, which seems to rock 
the listener to sleep with the deep and perfect benison of in- 
effable rest ; then out of the dream, through a few bars, like the 
uneasy consciousness of a slowly awakening sleeper, and again 
the interlude, the blown rain of double pearls—until once more 
the heavenly dream is resumed. I drew my chair gently nearer, 
I almost held my breath, not to miss a note, There was a strange 
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concentrated anticipation about Liszt’s playing, unlike anything I 
had ever heard—not for a moment could the ear cease listening ; 
each note seemed prophetic of the next, each yielded in importance 
to the next: one felt that in the soul of the player the whole 
nocturne existed from the beginning—as one and indivisible, like 
a poem in the heart of a poet. The playing of the bars had to 
be gone through seriatim ; but there were glimpses of a higher state 
of intuition, in which one could read thoughts without words, and 
possess the soul of music, without the intervention of bars and 
keys and strings; all the mere elements seemed to fade, nothing 
but perception remained. Sense of time vanished ; all was as it 
were realised in a moment, that moment the Present—the eternal 
Present—no Past, no Future. Yet I could not help noticing each 
incident: the perfect effortless independence of the fingers, mere 
obedient ministers of the master’s thought ; the complete trance of 
the player—living in the ideal world, and reducing the world of 
matter about him to the flimsiest of unreal shadows; and I had 
time to notice the unconscious habits of the master, which have 
already passed into historic mannerisms in his disciples, like 
Cardinal Newman’s stooping gait, or Victor Emmanuel’s toss of 
the head. SolI noted the first finger and thumb drawn together 
to emphasize a note, or the fingers doubled up, or lifted in a 
peculiar manner, with a gentle sweep in the middle of a phrase— 
things in which those are determined to be like the master who 
can be like him in nothing else; also the peculiar repercussion 
resonance, since reduced to something like a science by Rubin- 
stein, and the caressing touch, which seems to draw the soul of the 
piano out of it almost before the finger reaches the key-board. 
When Liszt passed silently to op. 48, he arrived at some stiff 
bravura passages, which called forth his old vigour. Yet here all 
was perfect; not a note slurred over or missed; the old thunder 
woke beneath his outstretched hands; the spirits of the vasty 
deep were as obedient as ever to their master’s call. With the last 
chord, he rose abruptly; abruptly we came out of the dim en- 
chanted land of dreams; the common light of day was once more 
around me. ‘Now you must be off!’ he exclaimed; indeed, I 
had barely time to catch my tram for Rome; ‘but,’ he added, 
‘I have something I wish you to take to Bache and Dannreuther ;’ 
and he touk out three bronze medals, giving me the third to keep 
the design was by a Roman artist of great merit. On one side 
was Liszt’s own profile, on the other a star-crowned Fame holding a 
palm-branch. 

Before I left, I asked Liszt if I might give some account in 
print of the delightful day I had spent in his company, so that 
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the hearts of his many friends and admirers in England might be 
gladdened by some account of him. 

‘Whatever you will,’ he good-naturedly replied ; ‘ write what 
you like, and let me see it when it appears.’ 

Liszt changes his residence three times every year: from Rome 
to Weimar, from Weimar to Pesth, and at Pesth he is usually 
occupied in bringing out or conducting some of his works, Al- 
though probably nothing will ever induce the magician of the 
pianoforte to play in public again, notwithstanding his marvellous 
retention of execution and nervous energy, it is to be hoped that 
he may still be induced to visit England, where his name has already 
become a tradition like that of Malibran (to whom he always said 
he owed so much), or Paganini, with whom he has been popularly 
classed. And now that his orchestral works are getting hold of the 
musical world here, and ‘that every season pianoforte recitals rest 
for their main sensations on his unique compositions, we cannot 
doubt what sort of reception he would meet with in London, 
could he be persuaded to come over and conduct, or even superin- 
tend, one of his orchestral preludes. But Liszt hates the sea; 
indeed, I am told that he objects even to going over the suspension 
bridge at Florence. I ventured to say to him, ‘In England we 
have heard of Liszt, but already he is a kind of mythus. “ His 


legend,” as M. Renan would say, “has begun to form.” People are 
beginning to ask, Was there indeed ever such a person? Come 
over and prove to us that he still exists.’ But he only shook his 
head. ‘Iam too old; I cannot come to England.’ 

Will he come ? 


Hi, R. HAWEILS. 






















































































From Windsor Bridge. 
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Kambles about Eton. 


If. 


Tue view of the Thames here given is from Windsor Bridge, which 
is a continuation of High Street. It has three arches, and joins 
the counties of Berkshire and Buckingham. Maidenhead Bridge 
is seven miles above, and Staines Bridge about eight below. There 
are many beautiful bends in the river here, and it may be said to 
have a character almost entirely its own. The Dee and the Wye, 
two of our most charming streams, differ in every respect, and 
the Severn has but few points of resemblance. The peculiarity of 
the Thames here seems to be that it never loses its rustic character, 
although so many palatial residences fringe its banks. The lilies 
and wild flowers, and the trees of matchless beauty, the barges and 
old-fashioned ferries, and the country inns and cottages seem always 
to preserve that. 

I have just read some remarks by a celebrated authority on art, 
in which he says that internal comfort and sanitary regulations are 
incompatible with picturesqueness, and that where one exists the 
other must be sought in vain. Gainsborough, he said, or Constable, 
found out the most dilapidated examples of cottages that were 
quite innocent of the painter’s or whitewasher’s brush, and where 
the only colouring was what nature gave them; moss, lichens, and 
weather stains. But it seems to me that though very often there 
are picturesque combinations of colour, and even shape, in these 
tumble-down abodes, squalor is by no means necessary for an 
artistic brush. The animals that Morland used to paint so truth- 
fully are not such as we can dwell on with pleasure, and the 
stables and styes in which they are housed make us feel as if we 
could pity them. The horses and dogs of Landseer are not only, 
of course, more pleasant to look at, but they are quite as pic- 
turesque. And so, along the Thames are many cottages which are 
not only all that could be desired for residences, but they are as 
artistic as the most fervid admirer of rustic beauty could desire. 

Romney Island is visible from this bridge, and it extends down 
the river for about three-quarters of a mile, until it reaches the 
Playing Fields of Eton. Romney lock is entered by a cutting on 
the right hand side of the island ,and the Eton masters’ bathing- 
house is at the weir on the left. 

If we continue our journey up the Thames to Maidenhead, we 
shall be able to take the Great Western train to High Wycombe, 
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though, as there is so much to be seen about Wycombe, it will be 
necessary to make another trip. A place called Monkey Island is 
soon reached, and from it is a ferry to Buck’s Bank. Monkey 
Island is interesting from its associations, rather than from any 
merit in the designs from which it takes its name. On it wasa fish- 
ing box of the third Duke of Marlborough, and it was his ingenious 
fancy to have it fitted up with canvas on which are depicted 
monkeys doing the work of men. There are great numbers of 
them fishing, shooting, and hunting; and the whole design was in 
keeping with the depraved taste of the days when the most un- 
couth swineherds, or their wives, were alluded to as shepherds or 
shepherdesses, with classic names from Horace or Ovid, and all 
that was real or hearty had no sympathy from the critics or 
savants. Yet some money must have been spent over this fishing 
box, for the lodge is built of cut stone of the best quality and 
workmanship, and of very excellent design. The present billiard 
room was formerly a banqueting hall, and has seen many revels, 
characterised by more or less respectability. It contains an en- 
riched ceiling, which unhappily is now falling into decay. 

The stream round this island is clear and rapid, and there is 
always excellent fishing for various kinds of fish. Clermont is 
said to have been the name of the artist of the monkeys. He was 
a Frenchman, and there are very few that desire to deprive him of 
the honour. A little more than half a mile will bring us to Bray 
lock, and above this is Bray Church, and the George Hotel, which 
is on the water’s edge. Taplow is almost a suburb of Maidenhead, 
and delightfully pleasant. The house called Taplow Court is a 
seat of the Grenfell family. It contains many pictures of great 
value, including a Titian, a Giulio Romano, and several Turners. 
The old parish church was here, and its site is still marked by a 
cross. The mansion was rebuilt about thirty years since, from the 
designs of Mr. Burne. The lanes about here abound with choice 
specimens of butterflies, and many a collection has been made by 
students at Eton, which they prize in their after-life, and which 
has been the means of calling their attention to natural history in 
the first instance. Unhappily, the white cabbage butterfly is among 
the most common, and its ravages in old gardens among cauliflowers 
and savoys are but too well known. The butterflies of our lanes 
cannot of course compare in brilliancy with the gorgeous Lepidop- 
tera of foreign countries, any more than our wrens or robins can 
compare with the dazzling hues of tropical humming-birds, but 
we have some of great beauty and richness of colour, that when 
neatly arranged form a charming collection. In the lanes between 
Eton and Taplow we find the brimstone butterfly, the Polyomma- 
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tus or blue butterfly, the tortoise-shells ( Vanessa polychlorus), and 
the beautiful peacock and red-admiral. The former is marked 
exactly like the eye of a peacock’s feather—which used to be so 
prized by salmon-fishermen, and it may be seen in early spring 
and late autumn; but the latter is in perfection in September. 
The: painted-lady is also to be met with here, though it is not 
common in other parts of England. The colours are rather less 
vivid, but richer and softer in combination. The Burnham woods 
are quite a paradise for butterflies of the rarer kinds, and if you 
approach one that has settled you will see it expand and close its 
wings, possibly on the same principle that induces a peacock to 
open its tail. For every colour on the beautiful wings of a butter- 
fly is quite visible to it. The wonderful eyes contain compound 
lenses of many thousands in number, and these are capable of re- 
fracting a ray of light proceeding from any object. To enumerate 
the many varieties of Lepidoptera that can be found between 
Eton and Maidenhead would not only be foreign to the present 
scheme, but impossible in our limits, as nearly every known kind 
is met with, not excluding the Camberwell-beauty (Vanessa 
antiopa), that is regarded as almost as great a prize by collectors 
as a Chelsea cup is by ‘China maniacs.’ Its appearance is rather 
uncertain, and in some years no specimen can be procured ; but the 
willows that fringe the Thames about here are the most likely 
parts of England to find it, if it is out at all. Nor are the lanes 
about here less prolific in moths, than theyare in butterflies. There 
is the gorgeous emperor moth (Saturnia carpint), which much 
resembles the peacock butterfly in its markings, but by many 
it would be considered to have a richer appearance. Then there 
is the goat moth, which, though not so common with us as it is in 
some countries, is quite common enough. Its caterpillars are 
shocking lovers of wood, and if it were as numerous with us as the 
white cabbage butterfly, our noble branching park trees would be 
terribly thinned down; and while on this subject, the writer must 
be pardoned for giving an example of the damage that two plain- 
looking butterfly-moths can do to a garden. 

He lived for some time in Canada, and attached to the house 
where he lived was a very fine orchard, probably forty years old. 
It covered some two acres, and the proprietor had stocked it with 
the choicest trees. Fameuse, St. Lawrence Beauties, Rusticoats, 
and peach-flavoured apples were all there, and so great was the 
yield that the surplus sold for a large.sum of money. But there 
had always in former days been care taken to rid the trees of cater- 
pillars. The one which blights an orchard is deposited in the ova 
state in rings half an inch long, that completely envelop some 
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small spray, generally difficult to approach. They are pictures of 
neatness, and are covered over with an impenetrable varnish, which 
no storms can wash off—and no arctic cold can hurt the embryo 
caterpillars. There are about three hundred, or rather more, in 
each ring, and the sun that melts the ice and snow of the winter, 
and develops the early buds of May, develops also these tyrants ; 
as soon as they are hatched, they swarm up every branch that 
shows a bud, and travel over an orchard in an incredibly short 
time. The land that before them was a garden of Eden is behind 
them a desolate wilderness. For one year the place was vacant, 
and a third of the orchard was destroyed. However, to continue 
the digression, Parliament was applied to, and readily granted a 
‘Small Birds Protection Act,’ and in early spring the grackles and 
other birds that used to be shot down by French Canadian youths 
reappeared, and slaughtered the destroyers by millions. 

If further apology is necessary for this digression, it must be 
found in the circumstance that the readers of these papers live in 
all parts of England, and so many of them are interested in the 
preservation of both fruit and shade trees; and the use birds are 
of to this desirable end cannot be too well known. 

When I saw the ravages that were committed by the caterpillars, 
I had been reading in an English natural history how some colonial 
governor had imported starlings to a West India Island to thin 
some plague of vermin that were making havoc with the crops. 
And then we looked for the grackles and robins,—a bird about 
the size of a thrush, and belonging to the thrush tribe. These 
perched on the small branches and gorged themselves with the 
small caterpillars. This I mentioned to one of the ministers, 
either the Minister of Agriculture or the Secretary of State, I cannot 
remember which, but he reported the matter to his colleagues, and 
almost at once a request was made that I should send the outline 
of a scheme that could be drafted into a bill, which bill passed 
through three readings and became iaw as soon as the forms could 
be complied with that made it a statute ; and I had the satisfaction 
of being required to explain this before Mr. Auberon Herbert’s 
Committee in the English House of Commons. The English form 
is not so good as the Canadian, because the list of protected birds 
is given, in place of protecting all, and enumerating the exceptions 
only, such as wild pigeons, hawks, and sparrows (7); so that there 
is a list of hundreds in place of four or five species to remember. 

The many moths and butterflies, as before said, it would not be 
possible now to begin even to enumerate, but the naturalist will find 
all he requires in ‘ Newman’s British Moths’ and Mr. Stainton’s 
work. The subject is also pleasantly alluded to in Mr. J, E. Taylor's 
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‘ Half-Hours in the Green Lanes.’ Moths, if nicely arranged and not 
spoiled of their down, may be made to form even a more pleasing 
case than butterflies, they are so exceedingly soft and velvety. 
The best way to show them is to line the case with black velvet, 
instead of white paper, as is so often done; the paler shades are 
thus thrown out in fine contrast. There is no moth, however 
homely, which if it is so exhibited does not look well. 

To resume the thread of our journey, however, we may be sup- 
posed to have arrived at Maidenhead, and to take the Great Western 
train to High Wycombe, one of the principal towns in Bucking- 
hamshire, and one of the most pleasant. 

Wycombe is sometimes called Chipping Wycombe. Chipping is 
a common affix to market-towns; we have, for example, Chipping 
Camden with its old market canopy, and Chipping Norton with its 
old church and grammar-school, Chipping Ongar with the church 
partly built of Roman bricks, as others in the neighbourhood are, 
and Chipping Sodbury, with many more. It indicates a market- 
town. Mr. Langley regrets that he could not find a Roman 
tessellated pavement that was discovered in the grounds of Wycombe 
Abbey, and was copied, he says, ‘by Mr. Rowell, a painter. It was 
diversified with a great variety of work, in small squares of several 
colours, and in the centre was the figure of a wild beast. This is 
the whole I have been able to collect on the subject.? Roman 
coins have been found in the neighbourhood ; one of the Emperor 
Nerva, some of Antoninus Pius and of Marcus Aurelius were found 
with the tessellated pavement. All this pavement has however 
been exposed again to view by Lord Carington, to whom the soil 
belongs. 

Wycombe Abbey, his seat, was formerly called Loakes manor- 
house, and in a compendious history of Wycombe, which was pub- 
lished by Thomas Langley in 1797, it is described as an ‘ ancient 
irregular building near the borough, built about the time of 
James I, but considerably enlarged by Lord Shelburne soon after 
he purchased it. The rooms, though appropriate todomestic con- 
venience, have little decoration, and few pictures worthy of notice.’ 
Still, even in this condition it had its history and its associations, 
and it might with a very little adaptation have been made to fit 
itself to the necessities of the present day. One feels regret 
indeed to think that. Wyatt has substituted a raw modern quasi- 
gothic building ; but the park is simply grand, and the trees init 
are of very great beauty indeed. 

The view given overleaf is just below the town, and the river 
Wick adds greatly to the beauty of the scene. Near the church 
is Wycombe market, whieh was built at the expense of Lord Shel- 
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burne in 1757; it superseded a very interesting black and white 
building, not unlike some of those we see in Shropshire and Here- 
furd—which we can hardly help regretting, as such a building in 
such a place would have been marvellously picturesque, and it 
would, with the least care, have been quite as substantial as the one 
that has been built in its place. Still, the new building is not 


Wycombe Abbey. 


deficient in picturesqueness, and we might perhaps let the descrip- 
tion of it which Langley gives in his History of Buckinghamshire 
pass without challenge; ‘it is a pleasing brick building.’ When 
the sketch was made for this series certain alterations were being 
carried on, and it was considered better to represent these than to 
show some finish that might not be accurate. The town gains 
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greatly by the river Wick, that runs through it and turns in its 
course many mills. Ruskin has often pointed out not only the 
superior thrift and economy of water mills, but also their greater 
beauty, and to this must be added the purer atmosphere that sur- 
rounds them, for if the same power that drives the mills on the 
Wick and its neighbour the Rye were obtained by means of steam, 
the leaves of many a tree and many a flower would be blighted. 
Wycombe does not seem to have had much political importance 
until the ill-starred reign of Charles, when it sided with the popular 
cause, and was besieged by Prince Rupert, and Scott, whowas one 
of the judges to try Rupert’s master, was among its defenders. 
There are some singular epitaphs in the chancel of the church: one 
to John Bigg is a tribute of his wife. ‘Devoted by Anne Bigg to 


Mark«t-place, High Wycoii?e. 


the lasting memory of her dear husband John Bigg, doctor of physick. 
He was a constant and true member of the Church of England, a 
prudent and loyal subject, very temperate, perfectly chaste ; a maker 
of peace both in his private capacity and in his public offices for the 
borough and county, of a charitable and even temper, never uttering 
a word like an oath or a curse, very ingenious, eminent and 
successful in his profession, a most affectionate husband, a tender 
father, whose example through all the stages of life is most worthy 
of imitation. He died 15th June 1701, aged 58 years, survived by 
one son and two daughters, Aune and Catherine.’ On the north 
side of the chancel is a very large monument to the memory of 
Henry Petty, Earl of Sherborne, erected by his executors, and 
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consisting of the following singular devices, which are duly 
recorded by the faithful chronicler Langley. ‘A man lying ona 
cist of black marble, with Religion holding an open book before 
him. On the right hand are two female figures, Virtue and 
Learning, directing a child; on the left a Roman warrior and 
Charity. The canopy is supported by two large pillars of grey 
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marble; on the top is an urn, on either side Prudence and 
Justice.’ Not a very hopeful design, certainly, for 2 monument, 
but very characteristic of the period when, as at Westminster, 
the figures of statesmen and divines and authors are executing 
a grim dance of death, assisted by heathen deities, though the 
tableau is not for a moment comparable with Holbein’s ‘ Dance of 
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Death.’ Rickman differs from Langley in the date he gives to the 
tower by seven years. He says ‘ the tower (date 1529), the piers and 
arches, the clerestory and timber roof are Perpendicular, the battle- 
ments and pinnacles of the tower are modern stucco-work erected 
by Lord Shelburne 1755. Most of the exterior walls, the south 
porch, and several windows are good Early Decorated. There are 
portions of the rood-loft, and some very good wood screen work, 
dated 1468, remaining. The arches to the transept are earlier 
than those of the nave, and the details of the earlier windows and 
doors are very good. Part of the walling is flint and chalk, in 
small squares, similar to the style we find in Norfolk and some 
parts of Kent. But before taking leave of this church we should 
notice another epitaph, which is very characteristic of the period 
when it was composed. It is to one Robert Kemp, and is on a 
brass plate in the chancel, date 1621: 

Wife, children, wealth, this wor'd and life forsaken, 

In silent dust I sleep, when once awaken— 

My Saviour’s might a glorious change will give; 

So losing all, T gain, and dying, live. 

My fame I trust the world with, for ’tis true, 

Posterity gives every man his due. 


Wycombe formerly returned two members to Parliament, but 
now it only sends one, who is generally a connection of the owner 
of Wycombe Abbey. In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
John Archdale was returned as one of the members, but his elec- 
tion was set aside because he refused, being a Quaker, to take 
the necessary oaths. But a much more notable man was Waller, 
the poet, who represented Amersham at the age of seventeen, and 
who afterwards sat for High Wycombe. He was bornin 1605, and 
died 1687. He received his education at Eton, and its natural 
successor in those days, King’s College, Cambridge. Waller married 
a daughter of Edward Banks, Esq., a very opulent London citizen, 
and this he managed to do against great odds, for a rival was in 
the field before him, who was supported by Royal favour. He 
was an ardent Royalist, though he could change his opinions 
almost as gracefully as the Vicar of Bray—and quite as easily. 
But after Charles had surrendered, Waller attempted to enter into 
a conspiracy to place the Tower of London and part of the City at 
his disposal. Through the clemency of Cromwell, a clemency which 
he was always anxious to exercise when it could be done with due 
regard to public safety, he was only condemned in costs of 10,0001. 
to the State, and one year’simprisonment. After this he retired to 
France, and stayed for some time in Paris, but he obtained leave 
from Cromwell to revisit England, and in retirement wrote some 
charming odes ; ¢ Go, lovely Rose,’ is probably one of the best known 
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So insinuating was he, that he actually gained the friendship and 
favour of Cromwell after his return. He took up his abode at an 
old-fashioned seat at Beaconsfield, near Wycombe, and a monu- 
ment is erected to him at Beaconsfield Church—where he was 
buried. Notwithstanding his beautiful poems, Clarendon rates 
him at a low ebb, even though he succeeded in gaining the favour 
of the Protector, and says that his principal forte was dexterous 
and servile flattery of the ruling powers. 

Within an easy hour’s walk from this old town, is situated 
West Wycombe. Everyone will remember West Wycombe, from 
its long caverns, which were excavated by Lord le Despenser—with 
some ulterior views, the country people imagine, but really to get 
out chalk. West Wycombe House is the seat of the Dashwood 
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family ; Lord le Despenser was Francis Dashwood, who founded the 
club that was a disgrace to the last century. He was a man of 
notoriously bad life, and probably had acquired an undue influence 
over his younger fellows. This club seems to have been composed 
of young men of weak intellect, who habited themselves as Fran- 
ciscan friars, and affected some mystery in their pursuits. Langley 
says ‘some few years since the house was tenanted by a society of 
young men of wit and fashion, under the title of monks of St. 
Francis, whose habit they assumed. During the season of their 
conventual residence, they are supposed not to have adhered 
very rigidly to the rules of life that St. Francis enjoined. Some 
anecdotes related in a publication of that day are said to refer to 
this society; but from the little information I have collected, 
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there seems to be no strong foundation for this opinion. The 
woman who was their only female domestic is still living, and 
after many enquiries, I believe all their transactions may as 
well be buried in oblivion.’ Respectability all this crew seemed 
to turn their backs upon, and if there was any man of moderate 
intelligence, from the founder to Bubb Doddington, it may have 
been Wilkes, of whom Green, in bis History of England, has well 
said: ‘When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse over “ Wilkes 
and Liberty,” Pitt denounced Wilkes as a worthless profligate.’ 
They should have recruited their ranks from foreign countries. 
There was no Texas in those days, of which an ingenious American 
has given as a derivation of the name :— 


When every other land rajecks us 
This is the only place that teks us. 


Or the more refined and bitter sarcasm of Henry IV. on his death- 
bed, which he gave as advice to his son, might serve as a clue: 


To the English court assemble now 
From every region, apes of idleness: 
Now neighbour confines, purge you of your scum ; 
Have you a ruffian that will swear? drink? dance? 
Revel the night? rob? murder? and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways? &c. 


No, the members of what they were pleased to term themselves, 
the ‘ Hell-fire Club,’ were distinguished more for weakness than 
anything else, and it is not recorded that they were in any instance 
defendants in a magistrate’s court. They were very far indeed 
from heroes. Wilkes, who caused much trouble in his life (though 
right was on his side in his struggle with Parliament), had perhaps 
as much wit as any of the crew, and was not a credit to Parliament 
or to the age he lived in. 

The associations of West Wycombe, however, are not very en- 
couraging. Lord Wharton, it is true, lived there, and he had some 
fair claims upon the gratitude of his posterity. It is alleged by 
Bishop Percy, that he was the author of ‘ Lilliburlero,’ a song that 
had great success in its day and generation, and is said to have 
had a greater power than even the orations of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes in theirs; and it was indeed a very bold step, with the 
example of Montrose before them, and the infamous cruelties of 
Judge Jeffreys fresh in the recollections of every one, to plan 
another attempt to free the kingdom from the misrule of the 
Stuarts, for James II. was still in power, and his wicked 
judge was in the height of his favour at court. Lord Wharton 
was a guiding spirit in the Revolution of 1688; and at Hurley 
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Place, in the near neighbourhood, are the vaults where the docu- 
ments were signed, inviting William III. to come to England. 
This part of England, indeed, is not very full of pleasing recollec- 
tions for the Stuarts. At Maidenhead, in the Greyhound Inn, 
Charles I. took leave of his family. 

Wharton the elder was a worthy man, but his son’s name is 
a byeword. He was the father of the Duke of Wharton. There 
are three Whartons who have been conspicuous characters 
in history. The first and second were respectable men, but the 
third, who was raised to the rank of a Duke, was such as we have 
seen. In the reign of Charles I., Philip Lord Wharton married 
Jane, the heiress to the vast estates of the Goodwins and Spencers, 
and he resided at Winchenden till the death of his wife, when he 
went to another seat of the family at Woburn. Lord Wharton 
was a supporter of the people in their struggle against the ex- 
actions of the Stuarts, and was indeed one of the Commissioners 
sent by Parliament to Scotland, but at the Restoration he was 
permitted to retire upon his estate and live as a country gentleman. 
At Woburn William III. visited him, for the misrule of James 
brought him again into activity, and his excellent son composed 
the first draft of the invitation to the Prince of Orange. In the 
year 1695 he died, and left his great possessions to his son Thomas ; 
he seems also to have embraced the cause of freedom, and was 
made privy councillor by William. He greatly assisted Lord 
Somers in establishing the Union between England and Scotland 
which was finally assented to in 1707. The vividness with which 
these subjects bring before us momentous events in history is 
among the charms of English travel, and it is impossible to refrain 
from quoting the words which Somers puts into the mouth of Queen 
Anne in giving her assent to the Act:—‘I desire and expect from 
my subjects of both nations that from henceforth they act with all 
possible respect and kindness to one another, that it may appear to 
all the world they have hearts disposed to become one people ;’ and 
as Dr. Green truly says, ‘time has more than answered these hopes. 
To Scotland the Union opened up new avenues of wealth, which 
the energy of the people turned to wonderful account. The farms 
of Lothian have become models of agricultural skill. A fishing 
village on the Clyde has grown into Glasgow.’ The third of the 
Whartons was the unworthy representative of these men, His 
talents were great, and he was rewarded with a seat in the House 
of Peers, though a minor. His energetic support of the Ministry 
procured him a dukedom, but his evil life, his vanity, and his 
utter lack of principle, have been well described by Pope :— 
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Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise, 
Born with whate’er could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him or he dies. 
Tho’ wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ; 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 


. « » with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 


a ® . . 
A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined, 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves, 
A rebel to the very king he loves. 


Earl Wharton, the father of the last mentioned, is said to have 
spent 100,000/. over Woburn, in altering the house and grounds, 
and the gardens were among the most celebrated in England ; they 
occupied the side of the hill, which was afterwards converted into 
pasture. This great building was taken down in 1750, and the 
materials were sold for 8001. ! 

In the wilderness near the house, Langley says that, during 
the great Rebellion, Lord Wharton concealed 60,000/. in a 
plantation called West Wood, and he could not remember where 
he had put it, the only other persons privy to the transaction being 
either dead or in exile; but two acres were cleared, and the whole 
of the treasure found. 50/. was discovered in gold angelslast century, 
but we have no means of knowing the truth of the other story; still, 
we have the ingenuous confession of Mr. Pepys in his own 
experiences ; and as for burying large sums, there is, indeed, a 
tradition, which appears in some Chester local histories, of a large 
sum of money having been abstracted from the cellars of the house 
where these lines are written, and buried in a garden near the 
city walls in George II's. time. It did not approach in magnitude 
that. which legend says lay concealed at Woburn—indeed it was 
not more than a quarter the amount; but it was used by the enter- 
prising captors for their own purposes, and even partially invested. 
The singular part of the story is that, from what I have heard 
recently, it does not seem to be legendary. 

The part of England we have been considering, and the 
country that lies in the immediate vicinity, is among the most 
charming in the whole kingdom, for we are near Clieveden, 
Marlow, and Medmenham. 

ALFRED RIMMER, 


(To be continued.) 
FF2 
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I. 


Tue law of the land does not hold one who is’ privy to a crime so 
guilty as its perpetrator, but that in man by which he is a law 
unto himself makes him feel that if he stands assenting by while 
an evil deed is being done he is guilty of doing it. 

Thus the whole town of Twyscar on the north-east coast—every 
one of its responsible citizens—was many years ago guilty of a 
dastardly crime, which for shame it would fain have buried in 
oblivion, and which has been until now locked away in the memory 
of old inhabitants. The 5th of March is the black day in the 
Twyscar calendar. Its blackness was induced as follows. 

Twyscar is a picturesque little seaport built in the upper horn 
of a crescent-shaped bay. But it has also been a watering-place 
since the days of Cromwell; and so it has for very many years 
divided its attention and industry between its furnished lodgings 
and its harbour and humble fishing-boats and ‘coal-tubs.’ That 
March, however, its interest in ‘ Lodgings to let’ was greater than 
it had ever been before or has ever been since. ‘Twyscar was at 
the turning-point of its success. In the preceding year, which 
was the great year of cholera, it had won a unique reputation: it. 
had been the only town in that country or coast which the plague 
had declined to visit, and its shrewd citizens had thrown open their 
doors to the terrified well-to-do people who fled from their homes 
in the crowded, noisome towns of the West Riding, had made out 
heavy bills for their guests, and gratefully acknowledged an over- 
ruling Providence. Buta reputation that goes up like a rocket is 
very likely to come down like its stick ; and the Twyscarians, feel- 
ing (though they would never say so) that it was neither their superior 
physical nor their superior moral position which had kept the 
cholera away, but mere luck, fidgeted and scrubbed, abstained from 
herrings and jealously excluded poor strangers, in order to keep the 
cholera out and their reputation up. It was with a fine perception of 
the unconfessed mood of the community in general, and the Harbour 
Commissioners in particular, that old Cripplegarth, the harbour- 
master, ventured to pick a quarrel with two Grimsby fishing- 
smacks that approached the harbour on the afternoon of the 4th, 
and made them put to sea again, though a gale was threatening, and 
all because he knew the mild spring weather had witnessed a fresh 
outbreak of cholera along the low banks of the Humber, So on 
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the evening of the 4th of March, old Cripplegarth and his fellow- 
citizens, with that humble sense of satisfaction which all virtuous 
souls must feel who hope to profit by the misfortunes of their 
neighbours, put on their night-caps and lay down to dream of 
another good cholera season, and of house and purse filled by enter- 
taining people who could afford to pay for the luxury of sojourning 
in an uninfected tof. 

In the night the whole town was waked bya racket and a roar- 
ing in the chimneys, by the rattling of windows and the trembling 
of floors and bedsteads. A north-easter was raging. While those 
‘ down street,’ who had no care of furnished lodgings to trouble 
them, lay thinking of husbands and sons at sea, those ‘ up street’ 
turned in bed and listened in fear for the wreck of chimneys 
and roofs, and some even arose to assure themselves whether the 
wet had reached their newly-whitened ceilings, or the soot been 
driven down upon their freshly-beaten carpets and new window- 
curtains. 

The situation in the early morning, when Twyscar looked forth 
from the bosom and shoulder of the gruff old headland to which it 
nestled and clung upon the raging and distracted sea, was well re- 
presented in the speech and manner of Cripplegarth. He passed 
up and down in the lee of his house on the lighthouse pier (there 
was no roll in his gait; he had never been to sea as a sailor), 
smoked his pipe, and occasionally paused to drop a remark into the 
talk of the old salts leaning about the posts or against the wall. 
The eyes of the old men wandered round the bay, from the white 
waves flung high over the wall of the promenade and gardens, to 
the raging surf tearing itself to pieces on the mussel-beds, dashing 
itself exhausted against the grim rocks and floating up in foam 
into their crevices, and then on to the ‘lambs’ (as the folk called 
the white breakers), leaping and racing round the Nab in the 
extreme south; the eyes of the harbour-master, only now and 
then observing the scene around, were for the most part turned 
inward. 

‘It bain’t half done, said an old fellow, after eyeing the 
skurrying rack of clouds and the gleam of sunshine flashing out in 
the south. 

‘It wur a stiff night,’ said Cripplegarth, pausing in his walk 
and laying a solid emphasis on the words, which implied that he 
conceived the night could scarcely have been ‘ stiffer.’ 

‘It wur nou’t, Maister Cripplegarth,’ said the old fellow, spit- 
ting pettishly to some distance—‘nou’t to that gale in February 
wur fifteen year; ye mind, Jim’ (turning to a neighbour), ‘ there 
wur ten’sail ashore atween the fish-pier there and the mussel-beds 
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and the Dutch galliot were driv clean-slap into t’ block-yard. 
Last night wur nou’t, Maister Cripplegarth.’ 

‘Weel, Sam,’ said Cripplegarth, ‘we dean’t want it wuss or so 
bad; t’ rain got under tiles and has made a mess o’ t’ new- papered 
walls, and spoiled window-curtains in my son’s best room.’ 

‘Ah!’ came in a murmur of respectful commiseration from all 
the old fellows, who now turned their eyes on*®he harbour-master,. 

‘New uns, I suppose,’ said Sam, ‘for company. A good deal 
o’ company in town already; a good thing for town; gi’es plenty 
o’ employment ; a good price for fish an’ all; and fond o’ sailin’ 
out in cobles, tuo, company is.’ 

‘ Ay, Sam,’ said the harbour-master, planting himself right in 
front of the old man to deliver his opinion with greater force, ‘a 
splendid thing for the town, my man—if the town can keep up its 
name—if the town can keep its name. Mark my words, it will 
be the makin’ o’ the town if we can keep it up—keep, ye under- 
stand, the black cholera oot. If we can’t—the Lord help ye!’ 
And he turned away. 

The old men were much impressed, and furtively watched the 
harbour-master tramping up and down while they considered his 
words. 

‘Two yawls coming round from north’ard,’ cried a man from a 
raised stand from which the open sea could be seen over the break- 
water pier. 

Cripplegarth was at once alert. ‘ Are they oor own, Jack ?’ 

Jack looked through his glass; ‘ Yees, number 39; and’ (aftera 
pause) ‘ 64.’ 

‘If they warn’t,’ said the harbour-master, ‘I tell you, boys, I'd 
have signalled them off.’ The men were silent and merely looked 
at him in their dull way. But he understood them. He added, 
again stopping in his walk, ‘Only our own boats know the trick of 
making the harbour, and we don’t want to see strangers run ’em- 
selves ashore, do we?’ 

The master winked ; a deep gust of laughter came from the 
men as they nodded their heads and winked one at another, and 
said with clumsy playfulness of tone, ‘Oh, no, we don’t like to see 
’em ashore, we don’t.’ The fact is, it did not in the least pain 
them to have a ship ashore, worth the trouble of being plundered 
(and poor indeed would have been the craft they would not have 
considered worth that trouble ; they got firewood, if nothing else); 
it did not pain them; why, they thought, should it, if the lives on 
board were saved ? 

‘Don’t ye go for to misunderstand me,’ said the master, after 
looking round upon them. ‘I mean it. If ou’t come ashore this 
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bout—weel, we may get summut, and summut mair than we 
bargain for. Ye marn’t niver forget, boys, there’s that damned 
cholera about iverywhere, an’ I’m determined I'll warn off every 
blessed strange craft that looks at t’ harbour, tide or no tide; an’ 
in the night I'll burn ’em off.’ He glanced up at the swinging 
brazier, which was filled with coal and sticks ready for lighting, 

‘T allus call this here bay,’ said Sam, ‘a trap—a crab-trap in a 
nor’easter; once in, there’s no gittin’ out again. Here comes 
your nor’easter sweepin’ your sea in, like an au’d wife sweepin’ 
puddle wi’ a broom; it sweeps in past far-pier and there, across to 
t? sands and cliffs; an’ what does it do round here? it makes such 
a swirling divil of an undertow oot o’ t’ harbour that I’ve seen 
ships ta’en from strong moorin’s here, and carried clean away on 
to t’ sands ower there. Only our own boats and smacks know 
how to shoot into t’ harbour, an’ wi’ them in a bad wind it’s a 
risk.’ 

‘Thoo knows the harbour, Sam,’ said Cripplegarth. 

‘I ou't to, Maister Cripplegarth ; I sailed into ’t for four-and- 
twenty year in a’ sorts o’ weather, an’ my ain father was harbour- 
master in his day.’ 

The yawls sighted by Jack now shot close round the end of the 
breakwater pier, at the same instant dropping their sails, according 
to approved custom, to glide alongside the lighthouse pier into 
the harbour, with the ‘way’ upon them. But the under-current 
spoken of by Sam was even then so strong as to nullify the effect 
of the ‘ way’ they had, and to threaten to carry them upon the 
beach. But a dozen deft and ready hands knew the danger; ropes 
were at once thrown, and the yawls were drawn in; a few seconds’ 
delay, a less hearty cast of the line, and the yawls would have 
driven on to the sands or farther away against the cliffs, for there 
would have been neither time nor room to put them on another 
tack, 

sy noon the tide had turned, and the gale began to renew itself, 
as predicted by old Sam. Cloud and sea got mixed together and 
the rain flew almost horizontally, stinging the skin with its 
needle-points. Those.on the pier were not sure whether the wet 
that stung and reddened the face was rain or spray: it was salt to 
the taste, and the surf was flying into the air many feet above the 
breakwater; it was passing round as a grim but vastly entertaining 
joke, how a man in the blockhouse overlooking the angle where the 
breakwater left the cliff had been struck in the eye with a jelly- 
fish thrown up by the surf. Some of the richer men of the town, 
who owned many of the fishing-vessels, now came upon the pier 
and fidgeted anxiously about Cripplegarth. 
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‘Only two yawls come in yet, yousay?’ ‘These were the words 
of the town-banker and chairman of the Harbour Commission. 

‘ That’s all, sir,’ said Cripplegarth. 

‘Have you the tug ready in case any others should appear and 
want help ?’ 

‘ All the men aboard, sir, and steam up. But I hope the other 
boats and smacks ’ll keep to sea; it’s better than the risk of a run 
for a harbour like this with its mouth to the south. And, besides, 
sir,’ added he in a different and a dogged tone, ‘we can’t tell, as 
dark comes on, if it’s one o’ our ownor a stranger we’re helping.’ 

They exchanged only side-glances, but they perfectly understood 
each other. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the banker, ‘ they’d best try to ride it out,’ and 
turned away. 

There came another lull in the storm about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The clouds lifted, and a rift of light appeared in them ; 
but the rift was to leeward. 

‘A ship to nor’ard—a schooner,’ cried an old man from the 
look-out stand. ‘ Flying distress-signal,’ said he after a pause. 

There were two or three schooners belonging to the port; it 
might be one of them; more probably it was not. Cripplegarth 
tramped up and down and resolutely closed his lips. 

* She sails weel—lifts hersel’ weel oot o’ t’ water. What can 
be wrong ?’ 

‘ Her top-sails gone,’ said another. 

‘ That’s nou’t to fly signals aboot.’ 

Cripplegarth watched her as she bore down. Seeing how wide 
she kept of the pier-end, ‘She’s a stranger, damn her!’ he exclaimed. 
But he saw she had only to be let alone and she would drive away 
on to the mussel-beds: she could not tack enough into the wind 
to make the harbour :—he saw this at once, and a gleam of satis- 
faction was in his eye. The men around saw it, too, and looked 
with something like dread at the harbour-master: would he send 
out the tug or no? People on the cliff and along the shore saw it, 
and wondered that nothing was being done to save the ship. 

She was still driving when down came her fore-sail and main- 
sail, and in a moment she ceased to drift ! 

‘Damn her!’ cried Cripplegarth. ‘She’s anchored !’ 

In a minute he was on board a pilot-boat, and in a few minutes 
more the boat was bouncing within a few yards of the schooner. 

‘Ship ahoy !’ cried Cripplegarth. 

‘Mary Ann of Bideford, replied a big, well-bearded man 
over the ship’s side (his beard and oil-skins hid his face), ‘in 
timber from the Baltic.’ 
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‘You can’t come in, skipper,’ said the harbour-master ; ‘it is 
almost low water, and ours is a horribly bad harbour to make wi’ 
a wind and sea like this; better run to the south’ard; you'll get 
round the Nab while the lull lasts, and Flixenby’s a safe harbour.’ 

‘ All right ; you may stow your advice, master; it’s a doctor I 
want. This is Twyscar, isn’t it?’ 

‘A doctor!’ 

*‘ Ay; ye’ve a many doctors in Twyscar, I’ll be bound. Get us 
a doctor, like a good man; my wife and two o’ the hands are down 
wi something: two died the day before yesterday of it. There’s 
only myself and a lad to handle the ship. Ill stay here till your 
bar’s deep enough, and then you can send me out your tug; I'll pay 
ye well for the job.’ 

‘ Tell me this :—what’s the matter wi’ your wife and them ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Is it—is it the cholera ?’ 

‘ God forbid! But maybe it is.’ 

The boat fell away, and was rowed back to the pier. The 
rowers wondered at Cripplegarth’s occupied air, and wondered still 
more when, again turning his eyes to the schooner, he exclaimed, 
‘ By God, she shan’t come in!’ 


II, 


CripPpLeGarTH had no thought of keeping it secret that he 
believed the cholera was at their doors at last; he even published 
it abroad with pithy oaths and imprecations. The news had soon 
leavened the whole town that the schooner straining at her anchor 
in the bay—the Mary Ann of Bideford—had cholera aboard 
Townsfolk and visitors, filled with resentment and fear, gathered on 
the sands and the cliff or ventured round upon the pier and gazed 
now at the pitching and straining ship and then in each other’s face. 
A criminal desire lurked in the hearts of all:—If the gale would 
only re-awake, the cable would part or the anchor would drag, and 
the pestilent schooner would drive to destruction far off upon the 
rocks, and they would never again see more of her and her occupants 
but the battered hull! 

Have you ever seen a crowd in a panic of crush or fire ?—how 
the contact and the danger make it as but one sentient creature, 
and that a terror-stricken beast? Then have you some notion of 
how entirely cruel the dread of the awful and mysterious Black 
Cholera made this Twyscar throng. The human beings who can 
think and feel and have courage as individuals in an excited crowd 
are rare, 
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Young Doctor Harland, whom Cripplegarth came upon at the 
pier-head, was one of these. The harbour-master was loudly de- 
claring that he supposed he would have to send all round the town 
‘for a doctor. 

‘You needn’t trouble,’ said Harland, coming forward, ‘ to send 
up the town: Dr. Cross and Mr. Gold are sure to be out. T'll go on 
board if you’ll take me.’ 

‘ Well, sir, thoo can if thoo likes. But I suppose thoo knows 
it’s cholera—two men and skipper’s wife (what does t’ wife want 
sailin’ aboot to get into mischief? )—an’ it’s no use doin’ ou’t in 
cholera.’ 

Harland looked at him with his throat full of hasty words, 
but he only uttered these :—*‘ Will you get me rowed on board at 
once ?’ 

‘ You’re the doctor, I suppose?’ said the big, bearded, oil-skinned 
skipper, as Harland clambered up the ship’s side and clutched the 
bulwark to steady himself. ‘Thank you kindly, sir, for coming ;’ 
and he fervently wrung the young man’shand. ‘This way, sir, if 
you can;’ and he led to the forecastle. 

‘I thought it was your wife, skipper?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir. But the men were took first; so, if you please, 
sir And Susan herself wants you to go to the men first.’ 

The men tossed in their close dark bunks, the one above the 
other, sighing and moaning as if they had a grievous weight on 
their breasts. Harland took the lamp in one hand, and clinging 
with the other to the edge of the pitching and sloping beds, looked 
in their faces, noted their black-furred lips, tongue, and teeth, and, 
while the skipper held the light, performed various other acts of 
diagnosis. He asked questions, which the men tried to answer, 
but their speech was like that of dumb persons. 

The skipper anxiously eyed the doctor. 

‘ This is not cholera,’ said the young man. 

‘Not! Thank God!’ 

The doctor smiled a thin, faint smile. ‘I suppose you think 
cholera the worst that could happen!’ 

‘Sure-ly!’ The doctor turned away. 

In the cabin he found the wife; such a noble, queenly-looking 
woman as only Devonshire can show frequently among its poor or 
middling people. Her symptoms were the same as those of the 
men, but not quite so faradvanced. How jealously the skipper eyed 
every movement and touch of the doctor’s hand! Did he not 
guess that even a doctor’s touch, especially a young doctor’s, on 
the skin of a beautiful woman is tenderer and more sensitive far 
than on that of common man or woman-kind ? 
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The doctor drew aside a little. ‘They’re very thirsty—aren’t 
they ?’ 

‘Awful. But I’ve nought but water to give ’em.’ 

‘ That’s all the better.’ 

The big skipper looked from side to side, and then impulsively 
seized the doctor’s hand. 

‘You're a young man, but I make no doubt you’re clever, sir. 
Save her—my Susan, an’ I'll gi’e ye ought you like! I see by 
your look it’s ser’ous! But ship’s mine, cargo’s mine, and I ha’ 
300/. in bank at Bideford !’ 

The young man stopped him, laying his hand on his arm, and 
said, ‘Don’t. I'll do my best. First we must get her—her and 
the men—ashore. Why didn’t you enter the harbour at first? Did 
you anchor here in quarantine ?’ 

‘I ran for the harbour, but didn’t make it, and the tug did not 
come out to take me in. Then the harbour-master rowed out and 
said it was near low water—I couldn’t get in—and advised me to 
make for Flixenby.’ 

‘Humph! It is near low-water time, but what with the wind 
and sea, it is now at least as full as half-tide ; you can get in well 
enough.’ 

‘Sure-ly! You say so!’ 

The doctor stroked his eyebrow; he saw plainly the harbour- 
master’s meaning, but he was resolved to get his patients ashore in 
spite of him. The vessel gave a painful lurch and threw him 
against the skipper. He smiled and said, ‘I don’t seem to have 
sea-legs, but, as a matter of fact, not having much doctoring to do 
here, I have done a good deal of sailoring. I can take a yawl or a 
smack into this harbour in a nor’easter, and that’s what few can 
do except fishermen brought up in the place. But I don’t know 
if I can take ina schooner. Of course a smack can tack more 
into the wind.’ 

‘Ay, sure; but we can signal for the tug at wonst.’ 

‘You may signal, but the tug won’t come;’ and then the 
doctor explained the situation of the town, and its selfish eagerness 
to sustain its reputation ; its dread of the cholera, and its belief, 
derived from the harbour-master, that the schooner carried the 
plague; and his own conviction that, sooner than help her into 
harbour, they would see her drive away and become a wreck. 

‘By the great Elijah! Let us go on the rocks, and let us all 
be drowned or bruised to—! I can’t believe it, sir! They’re 
Englishmen !’ 

‘I wish I could believe with you. But we must be quick; the 
gale is rising again.’ (There was a sound in the rigging like the 
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rush of the wind through a fir-tree). ‘You can signal for the 
tug and see.’ 

Before going on deck they returned to the sick wife’s side. 
Her swollen, fevered mouth opened and attempted utterance. 

‘ She wants a drink,’ said Harland, looking about for a water- 
vessel. 

‘She'd like me to give it her, sir,’ said the skipper, dipping a 
china cup into a can which swung from the roof, and pressing 
before the doctor. He gently raised his wife on his strong arm 
and gave her the drink. ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘ Susy, my dear, I had 
ought but water for ye.’ 

She clasped her fair round arm closer about his neck and 
stroked his cheek with her hand. He offered to kiss her with a 
big sob in his throat, but she pressed him away, shook her head, 
and smiled. 

‘The doctor,’ said he, laying her down, ‘ will get ye something, 
my lass, when we get ashore.’ 

She did not seem to have perceived the doctor till now, when 
she looked at him earnestly, and, pointing to her husband, tried to 
speak. But the words were thick and unintelligible. The doctor 
looked at the skipper. 

‘She says I ha’n’t had a sleep for four nights, and I must rest 
as soon as ever we are ashore. But, Lord love ye, I ail nought.’ 

The doctor, looking more attentively at his open manly face, 
noticed that the eyes were worn and red, and that the skin had 
that arid, cold look, beneath its natural ruddiness, which long 
want of sleep always gives. 

‘We must get in at once,’ said he, turning to climb to the 
deck. 

They ran out the signal for the tug, and while they waited, 
with the fierce bitter wind searching into every seam and opening 
in their garments, the skipper turned to the doctor :—‘ You're 
sartin sure, sir, it’s not the cholera?—-But what do she lose her 
speech for now? That ain’t gone for altogether, sure-ly!’ 

‘No. It always happens in this kind of fever, and she won't 
get it properly back again till some time after she is quite cured 
of the fever.’ 

‘My God!’—looking round at the lowering, darkening sky, 
and the leaping tempestuous waves —‘if ske shouldn’t get better at 
all! JI hadn’t ought to have let her make the voyage, and her 
near her time and all!’ He dashed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 

‘Come, my friend, it’s not so bad as that. Your want of sleep 
unmans you a bit—that’s what it is. We must get ashore.’ 
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But, looking thither, they saw that the tug still lay at her 
berth in the harbour. They observed, however, that a boat was 
rowing out. When it came alongside, the man at the bow oar 
stood up and said, ‘ T’o take you ashore, sir.’ 

‘ Me ashore ?’ said the doctor. ‘ We want the tug to take the 
schooner in.’ 

‘ Maister Cripplegarth bid me say it’s low water, sir.’ 

Then the young man was angry. ‘ Tell Cripplegarth that, though 
he may fool this stranger with that, he can’t fool me. I know in 
a sea and wind like this there’s little tide; there’s more than 
enough water on the bar to float a full brig. I know what Cripple- 
garth wants, but I’m determined to get my patients in in spite 
of him !’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ The boat fell away and returned to the harbour. 

The doctor turned to the skipper, who stood pulling his beard, 
wearily gazing out to sea and then glancing wistfully for signs of 
motion in the tug. 

‘ Skipper,’ said the young man, ‘ you needn’t look for the tug.’ 

‘It’s going to be a wild night again,’ said the skipper. ‘ You're 
sure there’s water enough ?’ 

‘Quite enough, if you can once turn the pier. Does your 
schooner sit well to the sea when under sail, skipper?—and answer 
her rudder smart?’ The skipper nodded over and over again, as 
if it were superfluous to ask. ‘Then we'll do it! About the 
beating out for a good tack in you'll know better than I do—’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ 

‘— and about what sails you will set.’ 

‘Jib and mainsail. I can’t manage more’n two wi’ only the 
boy there "—pointing to a leggy youth of eighteen or so. 

‘That'll do. Your bit of square rig will not interfere with 
you, then. Well, all the direction I have to give you is—shave 
the end of the breakwater pier as close as ever you can; you get a 
good capful of wind between it and the lighthouse pier; then down 
at once with every sail, and round you go, and shoot alongside the 
lighthouse there, if not past it.’ 

The skipper eyed the eager young man with an odd smile; he 
seemed to have forgotten he was a medical practitioner, and 
thought of him onlyjas an amateur sailor. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ we'll 
see if we can do it. Before we raise the anchor I must go down 
to Susy again. Would ye like to see her again, sir?’ He now 
recollected he was addressing the doctor. 

They found both the wife in the cabin and the two sailors in 
the forecastle more feverish. 

‘They do say, said the skipper, ‘in my part o the country, 
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that the like o’ that shows a sudden change o’ weather. Pray 
God it bain’t to be a devil o’ a night again.’ 

The sailors’ case seemed so serious that the doctor at once in- 
quired for wet cloths for their heads, and declared his intention of 
staying below. 

As he sat on the bottom step of the companion-way looking 
into the fusty gloom and hearing the sighing and moaning of the 
men, which mingled dismally with the dash of the waves against 
the bows, and the steady clink-clink of the windlass in working the 
vessel up to her anchor, reflection came upon him. How crammed 
with incident, feeling, and decision had been the few minutes 
since he had come on board! He had hurried into advice and 
action, without for an instant considering himself. He now saw 
very clearly how he had compromised not only his present safety, 
but his hopes of successful practice. Would the narrow, prejudiced 
Twyscarians ever forgive him? What were the skipper and his 
wife and men to him more than to the Twyscarians, that he of all 
men should have rushed into such peril on their account? Would 
they reward him for the ruin of his prospects? would they find 
him a living now that his chance of one in Twyscar was lost ? 
They would doubtless thank him heartily if they recovered ; if 
they did not recover, the big skipper would probably blame and 
hate him. 

The bump of one of the sailors in his bunk and a louder moan 
than usual, roused him out of his bitter reverie. With the light- 
ness and buoyancy of youth and health, he was again on his feet. by 
the side of his patients, tenderly ministering to them. That a 
man’s action is nobler than his philosophy, is happily as often true 
as the converse is. 

He gave them water to drink, and wrung out afresh the cold 
wet cloths for their heads. Then a peculiar bound and lurch in 
the ship told him that they were under sail, and he ran up on 
deck. The two jibs were set and the mainsail; the skipper was 
at the wheel, and the headlong waves dashed and clambered at 
the bows and fell in harmless spray on the deck. He looked at 
the shore and the piers, lined with people, and he fancied what a 
weight of dread and responsibility must be shifting from their 
craven hearts, as they saw the schooner sailing away—to Flixenby, 
of course. He tried to imagine the exultation of Cripplegarth at 
the apparent success of his. policy, and the sophistical ease he and 
all of them would try to find for their consciences in the fact that 
Twyscar had at least put a smart young doctor on board the ship. 

‘ The mean, terrified curs!’ he exclaimed to himself. 

And yet, in view of his own mood of a few minutes sined, he 
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relented a little and considered: ‘If that wretch Cripplegarth 
even were once here, I dare say he’d be kind to these poor things.’ 

‘Doctor, ahoy!’ 

The doctor went abaft to the skipper. 

‘ You'll excuse my makin’ so free, sir, but I'd take it particular 
kind if you’d give a look down at my poor Susy.’ 

‘I was just coming, skipper.’ 

‘ You'll excuse me, sir; but we ha’n’t been married a year yet ;’ 
and the doctor observed there was a large drop swelling in the 
corner of each eye; but that might have been owing to the bitter- 
ness of the wind, which swept under the penthouse of his sou’wester 
and found out every hair of his beard. 

The doctor when he returned on deck saw that the schooner 
was not in hopeful plight. She had made but little way out to sea, 
and with keeping her head up to the wind the waves burst over her 
deck ; the forecastle hatchway had to be closed. 

‘There must be a queer set of current hereabout,’ said the 
skipper. 

‘ There is, but—’ The young man looked anxious and puzzled. 
Then he took out his watch. ‘ That’s it!’ he exclaimed. ‘ The 
tide has turned, and doubled the strength of the current. If we 
can only get well out, it will carry us in like a mill-stream.’ 

‘We must see if we can hoist the foresail,’ said the skipper. 
‘Can you hold the wheel, sir, till she’s up? So!’ 

At length the schooner was got far enough out to sea, the 
foresail was again furled, and, while the skipper drew the wheel well 
up, the lad stood ready to swing the mainsail round. This was 
not accomplished a moment too soon; for the storm, like a mon- 
strous winged thing, could be seen coming flying over the gloom- 
ing, whitening waters. The ship trembled like a living creature in 
turning, as if she felt the approach of her dreadful enemy. Then 
she leaned over and plunged and dashed, through streaming green 
water and curling and hissing white, straight for the pier-head, 
against and over which the sea was madly flinging itself. 

What were the astonishment and dismay of the spectators on 
the beach and the pier when the ship which was bearing away the 
terrible plague from their doors and the dread from their hearts 
was seen swiftly returning! Some laughed in a vacant fashion, 
others exclaimed ‘Good God !’ and turned as if to find some one 
to blame. 

‘Ah, look ye! It’s sight o’ storm‘has sent her back!’ cried 
some. 

Cripplegarth guessed more accurately. ‘I’se wager,’ he 
muttered, ‘ it’s that damned young doctor’s trick. He’s mad aiftér 
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tryin’ his new-fangled cures. But, by Gum! he shanna bring ’em 
here. Ah, lordy, lordy!’ he cried, ‘she'll go yet! She wunna 
stand another like that! She'll drive! She'll drive!’ 

The squall had overtaken and flown upon the schooner with its 
blinding envelopment of rain and wind. She staggered and 
wallowed on her beam-ends in the trough of the sea, and as the 
storm swept over her and mingled its streaming darkness with the 
gathering shades of evening she was obscured for a moment or two 
from those on shore. Would she reappear? or, was she gone for 
ever, doctor and all? Presently she was descried plunging 
valiantly as before, straight at the pier-head; she had not been 
driven half a cable’s length from her course. Cripplegarth 
silently, doggedly watched her approach. 

‘She'll do it!’ was the reluctant and alarmed mutter that went 
round among the wagging heads and uneasy shoulders. 

And she did it. She shot round the pier and dropped her 
mainsail in the true Twyscar fashion, and while Cripplegarth 
glared in discomfiture, she slid in towards the lighthouse, bringing 
her offensive human cargo under their very noses. Even then, 
however, her ‘ way’ was exhausted, and the strong undertow might 
have carried her away, but that for very shame they could not 
refuse to throw her a rope. They were going to haul her in. 

‘ Avast there!’ cried the harbour-master; ‘ you can’t go into 
harbour, skipper.’ 

‘What's that for, Mr. Harbour-master? I must go in.’ 

‘Keep a civil tongue, skipper. You must go where you're 
told, or go somewhere else: you must moor here.’ 

So the schooner was moored just off the lighthouse, outside 
the mouth of the harbour and in its out-draught. The young 
doctor jumped ashore in a fine passion. 

‘You'll repent this!’ he said as he passed Cripplegarth and 
strode away. 


III. 


Darkness seemed to envelop sea and land, and the fury of the 
storm grew rabid. Spectators speedily vanished from the pier, 
and from the shore too, which was made untenable by the rushing 
surf, which would, when least expected, sweep swiftly from the 
sands up into the yards and against the houses, and by the stinging 
bitter rain, peculiar to such a storm, compounded of sea and cloud 
spray and fine sand, driving through the garments and almost 
through the skin. The calm light of the lighthouse was lit, 
beneath it streamed the lurid flare of the brazier, and beneath it 
again on the pavement paced the dark, stormy figure of the self-con- 
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stituted guardian of Twyscar health and reputation. As he tramped 
sturdily up and down, careless and scarcely conscious of the per- 
sistent buffetings of the storm, in his tough, dogged nature his 
half-baffled resolution was growing to heroic proportions. As 
harbour-master his will had always been unquestioned as law, and 
it must be admitted that until this crisis it had ruled fairly and 
honestly ;—and now, that it should be set aside and frustrated was 
not tobe borne. He had resolved and said (in his headstrong heat, 
he had now half-forgotten why) that that schooner should not enter 
his harbour; and there it was straining at its cables under his very 
nose—though, indeed, not quite in the harbour! That meddling 
young doctor would be back by-and-by with cabs or vehicles 
of some sort to carry away the ‘smitten’ people on board and 
spread the horrible infection throughout the town. 

‘He shanna! By the Lord, he shanna!’ and the old man 
clenched his fists. 

But how?—how? He must be somehow prevented at once, 
or he could not be prevented at all; and that would be gall and 
wormwood. 

Up and down, up aud down, with a keen revengeful eye on the 
deck of the schooner and the skipper who now paced it and now 
disappeared below. How the outward rush of the undercurrent 
made the vessel tug and ‘ pace’ at her cables, which had become 
somewhat slack, and cracked and creaked with every recurring strain. 
If they would only snap, then—! All at once he remembered Sam’s 
reminiscence of ships wrenched from their moorings even in the 
harbour by the outdraught in a Nor’easter. He noted that the 
skipper was not on deck, and he went and examined both cables. 
That from the bows had the greater strain and passed through the 
gap of a large double block and pulley of the kind commonly 
affixed flat-wise to the edges of piers and quays; the other had 
less strain, and his heart leapt to observe it was loosely knotted 
about the mooring-post ; one of the ties in the knot was already 
almost undone: he saw clearly now what he would do. But the 
skipper had returned on deck, and he must wait. He entered his 
snuggery at the base of the lighthouse, and issued again with a 
hatchet in his hand. By-and-by the skipper went below again : 
this was Cripplegarth’s opportunity. 

He rapidly arranged the fastenings of the looser cable so that 
it would drag itself free when full strain were once put upon it. 
Then he went to the Llock and pulley, where the other was yawing 
to and fro and fraying itself, and he set the sharp edge of the axe 
forittorubon. This done he resumed his sturdy, measured tramp 
on the stones. 
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All unconscious of the fate slowly creeping upon him and his 
helpless wife and crew, the skipper wearily paced the deck and 
wondered what delayed the doctor coming to their rescue. Under 
the load of fear and exhaustion which oppressed him, he swore to 
himself that, once his dear Susy were well enough and she and the 
timber landed in Bideford, never would he set foot on ship again. 
But why did not the doctor come? Was it only sleeplessness or 
was it also presentiment that made his heart ache with dread, as 
he listened to the roar and hiss of the storm from which the pier 
sheltered him, as he felt his ship painfully groaning and straining 
on her moorings, and as he watched the wild flare of the brazier 
above, and the grim sinister figure of that hard old man, who 
seemed in his lonely persistent pacing like a wild beast waiting to 
spring on his prey ? 

Why did not the doctor come ?—He went below again and 
looked at his bonny wife, now sleeping with soothing wet cloths 
about her head. He then went forward to see the two men: the 
lad whom he had left by them was asleep, and they were tossing 
and moaning and mumbling. 

‘ Well, well, poor lad! he’s as tired as a log.’ 

He gave the men drink and refreshed them with cool cloths, 
and then returned on deck. He, poor fellow! could not rest. Oh, 
why did not the doctor ? He caught the rumble of wheels— 
cab-wheels—upon the pier: the doctor was coming at last. 

But the ear of that sinister watchful man above had also 
caught the sound of wheels. In an instant he was at the edge of 
the pier and bending over, and before the skipper could conceive 
what he was about, the schooner was drifting away, and the cables 
splashed into the sea. 

‘You infernal villain!’ he yelled, and rushed to the wheel. 

The next quarter of an hour was to the skipper a desperate, 
almost delirious hand-to-hand fight with the rush and whirl and 
pitiless pelting of the storm. He reached the forecastle some- 
how and roused the boy, by dint of shouting and dragging, to a 
sense of the situation ; he was handling the wheel while the boy 
let out the jib; he was borne on by mighty hissing seas he knew 
not whither, except that it was farther and farther from the pier 
whose light grew yellower and smaller. He knew now that his 
schooner was to become a wreck; it was of no use trying to 
run out to sea; he could only strive to run her ashore on the 
beach. But a vast wave swept on the ship broadside, burst over 
her, and knocked him down. He clung to the wheel, but ina 
moment he let it go: it was of no use: either the rudder or 
rudder-chain was broken. The ship now lay and was swept away 
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at the cruel mercy of the waves—swept with wind and current 
away to south’ard against the dark cliffs, whose hollow roar, as 
they kept the breakers at bay, stunned the ears and made the 
blood run cold. 

That the dear helpless Susy must be flung to be torn 
between these Titanic combatants!—‘ Good Lord, deliver us, and 
forgive that inhuman old man!’ 

It scarcely mattered that there was no boat left to launch, for 
it could not have lived a moment in such a sea. What, then, was 
to be done? He got some tow, lit it, and made the lad swing it 
to show a flare. But presently this was put out and the lad 
almost swept overboard by a heavy sea. He recollected his double- 
barreled rifle in the cabin; he brought it on deck, and fired it 
off. Surely now his distress was known, and kind souls would 
rush to his rescue; for kind souls there must be in Twyscar: it 
was an English town, and had seafaring men of its own. Yet, 
though lights burned steadily and brightly in the houses on the cliffs, 
he saw no lights appear along the shore. Were he and his quite, 
quite forsaken? . . . It seemed to him that he had been driving 
thus for hours through the storm. His body was growing numb 
and his mind stupid; the wind buffeted him, the waves burst 
upon the deck and drenched him, but he was no longer conscious of 
them. His one thought, growing ever more wild and distracting, 
was only ‘Susy! Susy!’ 

But in reality it could not have been more than half-an-hour 
from the moment he knew he had left the pier before he felt the 
ship strike on the sunken rocks and woke anew to the necessity 
for instant action. 

The deck-load !—that was his only hope! They might get 
ashore on it! He descended to the cabin. To his dismay, he 
saw that the water had already entered, and that Susy lay calmly 
asleep with the few bedclothes she had endured upon her all wet. 
In sudden despair at the thought that she would probablynever open 
her eyes upon him again, he stood paralysed. Then he bent down 
and passionately kissed her, calling ‘Susy! Susy! my dear, dear 
wife!’ She turned and murmured, and as if with a sudden in- 
spiration (he remembered hearing among the old folk at home that 
sea-wet, if well wrapt in thick dry things, would not give cold), he 
wrapped her in the feather-bed on which she lay and which the 
water had not yet touched, then he swathed her tightly in all the 
blankets he could find, took off his oil-skin and put it about her, 
and then above all wrapped a stout tarpauling which completely 
encased her. He carried her thus on deck, and lashed her to the 
deck-load. Then he struggled to the forecastle, wrapped the sailors 
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in what things he could find, and carried them one by one and 
lashed them also to the timber. He undid the fastenings which 
bound this improvised raft to the deck, and shouting to the lad, 
‘Hold on for your life!’ he waited for the next big wave to break 
over the ship and carry the raft away. It came, and they were 
swept into the seething, hissing cauldron of waters. . . . Then 
he knew no more,—but that he clutched and clung with tearing 
nails and peeling fingers, that he was blinded and choked, beaten 
and bruised—till he came to himself on a ledge in the cliff, and 
let the desolate thought sweep over him,‘I am alone! Susy is 
gone!’ But presently his heart bounded to see higher up the 
ledge the ruins of the raft, and to find close to his hand the line 
which connected him with the tarpaulin which lay upon it. Susy 
was near to him! But was she alive? He crept to her: her 
eyes were closed, and her face was cold! It could not be she was 
dead! She must not die!—She might only have swooned. He 
unbound her and took her in all her wrappings to carry her away. 
But his heart fell again: how could he with his burden escape 
from that cleft in the cliff up its rugged side? He must wait a 
little till he had recovered some strength. 

He crouched as far back as he could with his wife in his arms. 
The cruel wolfish waves unweariedly leapt up at him, and with 
cold, strenuous fingers tried to tear him and his precious burden 
down. In their disappointed fury they hissed, and roared, and 
spat at him. The wind smote him and tried to push or snatch 
him from his place, and, as if to dizzy him, whirled great sponges of 
foam about his head and away up into the cliff. But he clung 


to the rock. 
Then he felt strong enough to attempt to climb out of his 


perilous perch. 


That evening of the fifth of March the Managing Committee 
of the Cliff Gardens and Promenade held their annual dinner in 
the banqueting-room of the Hall by the Sea. The sea climbing 
up their massive wall derisively flung spray and foam and shreds 
of seaweed at their lighted windows, but they caused the shutters 
to be closed to keep all thought of the sea out, and they rubbed 
their hands and sat down to eat and drink and to be as merry as 
became magistrates of the town and fathers of families. Now, 
it happened in Twyscar at that time, as it happens always and 
everywhere, that one corporate capacity attracted another; if a 
man was a magistrate, he was sure also to be on the ‘ Cliff Com- 
mittee;’ and if he was on the ‘ Cliff Committee,’ he was certain to 
be on the ‘Harbour Commission.’ So all the men who cheerfully 
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leant over their soup knew of the odd fate of the plague-smitten 
ship, and of the providential deliverance of the town from the 
risk of the plague. Still, they were not free from care; an irk- 
some sense of not having acted either in person or by proxy quite 
as became honest men and merchants hung heavy about their 
spirits—till the wine had circulated several times. Then tongues 
wagged more freely; but it was noticeable that no one even yet 
talked of what each was thinking about. 

At length the chairman (the middle-aged banker whom we 
saw on the pier in the afternoon) rose to propose a certain toast. 
—(* Hear, hear.’) 

‘Gentlemen, I rise to propose the toast of the evening—pro- 
sperity to Twyscar and to the Cliff Gardens. Never before, I 
think I may venture to say, has this committee met under such 
favourable auspices. The town, I believe, has entered upon an 
era of unexampled prosperity. ‘The Gardens and the Hall by the 
Sea have entered upon an era of unexampled prosperity, which, by 
the blessing of Providence j 

There he: stuck dumb, with all eyes fastened on him. He 

clutched the back of his chair, and the pallor of his face and the 
dumb movement of his lips were a study for Macbeth when the 
ghost of Banquo appears at the feast. The reason stood in the 
dvor—a tall, wild-looking man with yellow, dishevelled beard and 
hair; coat and shirt hung in tatters about his strong arms, in which 
he bore a great tarpaulin package. 
_ ©Feastin’, gentlemen!’ he said in a natural tone enough, laying 
down his burden on the floor and kneeling over it, regardless of 
their presence. Then he stood up and advanced to the table with 
uplifted hand and delirious look (they now observed his feet were 
bare and bleeding). ‘If she’s dead !—may God bring judgment 
upon your cursed town !’—Then with a great sob he put his hands 
to his face and entreated, ‘ For mercy’s sake, help me! Is there a 
doctor among ye?’ 

There was not. And, understanding that the strange bundle 
might be alive and breathing out pestilence and death (for one and 
all now guessed who the man was), they all shrank from its neigl.- 
bourhood. 

‘ He’s—he’s mad !’ gasped the chairman. 

‘Let’s send ’em into the kitchen, said one more pitiful or 
less terror-stricken than the rest. 

They heard a sudden rush of feet in the hall; a figure bu: st 
in at the door. 

‘ Gentlemen—.’ and there he stopped staring at the skipper : 
it was Dr. Harland. 
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A rapid glance round, and he comprehended the situation. 
He took up the insensible woman in his arms, and was going out, 
when he turned again and said, 

‘Twyscar shall suffer for this. I'll put it in all the newspapers 
in the country. A parcel of cowardly fools! There was no 
cholera on board the ship that your wretched creature Cripple- 
garth cut from her moorings. Oh, you need not stare and start 
and frown at me !—it’s a fact which I can prove. If you have any 
remorse for the conduct of your town, you can go out and see if 
there are any others you can save; she’s on the mussel-beds.—Hi, 
my poor friend !’ 

The skipper had slipped from the chair in which he had sat 
down. In silent shame, they gathered round. to revive him (were 
they not assured by a doctor that there was no cholera?) Others 
came about the doctor and his charge, whom he had carried to the 
fire, while others still hurried out to find the wreck. 

‘You'd better leave this to me,’ said the doctor. ‘It’s not 
cholera, but it’s contagious.’ 

He was puzzled and astonished to find, on undoing the many 
wraps about the woman, that her skin was quite warm and soft and 
healthy. She did not need recovering from a swoon: he held 
sal volatile to her nostrils, and she opened her eyes as naturally as 
from a deep refreshing sleep. In lieu of beef-tea he gave her 
some warm clear soup. 

In half an hour the skipper and his wife looked calmly in each 
other’s eyes and grasped with fervent, thankful love each other’s 
hands: the fever was gone. 

In a week Susan was walking round Dr. Harland’s garden on 
her husband’s arm; and in a fortnight she gratefully and with a 
sisterly tenderness kissed the doctor after he had promised to visit 
Bideford, and was helped into the railway carriage on the beaming 
skipper’s strong arm. 

That rapid recovery from typhoid fever was the talk of the 
town and the study of the doctor. It resulted in Dr. Harland’s 
famous ‘ Fever Treatment,’ for which, amongst other things, Twy- 
scar is now famed; for the doctor at once became a great man in 
the town, and was specially sought after to take charge of the 
health and the secrets of its magistrates. 

Those who would like to explore the scene of this strange story 
will hardly recognise it ; for Twyscar is now rich and increased 
with goods; it is grown beyond all belief, and is now often called 
by a royal name. Whether its marvellous prosperity has come 
because or in spite of its early crime, I leave casuists to determine. 

J, MACLAREN COBBAN. 





MWisfortunes in Metaphor. 


MetaPuor is perhaps at once the most seductive and the most 
misleading form of speech. To the average orator it has the same 
attraction that edged tools have for children, and its use is as 
frequently followed by lamentable results. It is the earliest 
language of mankind, and it is one which the average modern 
man least successfully manages. When, at the earliest’ epoch of 
our development, metaphor was the ordinary form of speech, this 
maladroitness was not observable. In the Bible, for example, where 
metaphor is constantly employed, it invariably adorns speech, and 
often lifts it to the loftiest heights possible for prose. It is a lost 
art and not a new accomplishment we grapple with in these degene- 
rate days when we venture on metaphor. ’ 

The class of people who most frequently use it claim kinship 
to past masters in the art, inasmuch as they are lacking in what 
we call education. The negro, and above all the negro preacher, 
wallows in metaphor, invariably more or less mixed. It was one 
of these who, confessing his faults before his congregation, cried 
aloud: ‘ Brethren, the muddy pool of politics was the rock on 
which I split.’ It was another who fervently exclaimed: ‘ We 
thank Thee for this spark of grace ; water it, good Lord.’ Another 
prayed for ‘ grace that we might gird up the loins of our minds, so 
that we shall receive the latter rain.’ Mixed metaphors grow 
luxuriantly on the fertile soil of the United States. Only the 
other day I read an article from the eloquent pen of Colonel 
John Forney, in which, speaking eulogistically of the mother 
of De Quincy Adams, he said, ‘She was a public woman all her 
life. Hence the remarkably mixed character of her posterity.’ 
This unhappy phrase is rather a muddling of expression than 
a mixing of metaphor. 

Treland has so long been looked upon as the home of mixed 
metaphor, that a good deal of the fun has been rubbed out by the 
suspicion that specimens are made to order. Of this class is 
doubtless the peroration attributed to an Irish barrister. ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury,’ he is reported to have said, ‘it will be for you 
to say whether this defendant should be allowed to come into 
Court with unblushing footstep, with the cloak of hypocrisy in 
his mouth, and draw three bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity.’ In this connection I will quote a single illustra- 
tion, which has at least the advantage of being authentic. Early 
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in last year, before the General Election, Mr. Shaw, Member for 
the County Cork, and at that time Leader of the Home Rule 
Party, was addressing a meeting held one Sunday at Cork, with 
the object of discussing the land question. Mr. Shaw is a sober- 
minded man, who, on ordinary occasions, finds plain speech serve 
his purpose. At this time, however, the spirit of metaphor came 
upon him, and this is what it made him say: ‘ They tell us that 
we violate the Sabbath by being here to-day. Yet, if the ass or 
the ox fall into the pit, we can take him out on the Sabbath. 
Our brother is in the pit to-day—the farmer and the landlord are 
both in it—and we are come here to try if we can lift them out.’ 
This similitude of the Irish landlord to an animal predestined to 
slaughter was bold but timely. The other half of the analogy 
seemed calculated to get Mr. Shaw into trouble with his con- 
stituency. 

In Germany, metaphors are evolved from the inner conscience 
with great success, There are one or two famous in the literary 
history of the country. Everyone has heard of the speech of 
Justice-Minister Hye, who, addressing the Vienna students 
in the troublous time of 1848, declared, ‘ the chariot of the Revo- 
lution is rolling along, and gnashing its teeth as it rolls.’ On the 
other side, a democrat came very near to this success by announcing 
that ‘ we will burn all our ships and, with every sail unfurled, steer 
boldly out into the ocean of freedom.’ Less known is the address 
by the mayor of a Rhineland corporation, spoken to the Emperor 
William shortiy after he was crowned at Versailles. ‘No Austria, 
no Prussia!’ said the inspired mayor; ‘one only Germany! Such 
were the words the mouth of your Imperial Majesty has always 
had in its eye.’ Essentially German is a sentence from a learned 
criticism on a book of lyrics which carries the signature of Professor 
Johannes Sheer. ‘ Out of the dark regions of philosophical pro- 
blems,’ says the Professor, ‘the poet suddenly lets swarms of songs 
dive up carrying far-flashing pearls of thought in their beaks.’ A 
song with a pearl in its beak would be a great attraction in the 
programme of a popular concert. 

We need not go far abroad in search of mixed metaphors. 
This is a supremacy in which the House of Commons holds its 
own, as it claims to do in every other contest of life. It has been 
my lot to hear a good many speeches in the House of Commons, 
and I have from time to time jotted down a few of the gems of 
metaphor strewed on this historic floor. Mr. Shaw’s chef-d’euvre 
will find a fitting parallel in the remark made by Mr. O’Conor 
Power, another able speaker, who caught Sir Stafford Northcote, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, tripping in the matter of his 
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Resolutions in respect to the business of the House. In his in- 
genuous manner, the Rt. Hon. Baronet had too plainly disclosed the 
notorious fact that the Resolutions, whilst professing to deal with 
the general conduct of business, were aimed directly at obstruction. 
Whereupon, up jumped Mr. O’Conor Power, and with triumphant 
manner exclaimed : ‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir, since the Government has 
let the cat out of the bag, there is nothing to be done but to take 
the bull by the horns,’ which he forthwith did, debating the 
matter as especially dealing with obstructionists. It was in a 
similar access of passionate emotion that, during a debate on the 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s\Government, Mr. Alderman 
Cotton solemnly declared that ‘at one stage of the negotiations 
a great European struggle was so imminent that it only required 
a spark to let slip the dogs of war.’ It was on the same night, and 
during the same debate, that Mr. Forster observed : ‘I will, Mr. 
Speaker, sit down by saying,’ &c. Mr. Forster has always been 
an adroit politician; but what new sort of manceuvre this is that 
enables a man to ‘ sit down by saying’ remains unexplained. 

Of the same class of mixed idea was Sir Drummond Wolff's 
declaration during the debate on Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission, that 
‘if the member for Northampton were to be admitted, he would 
vote with a millstone round his neck’—an awkward appanage to 
aman in walking through the lobby, more especially on nights 
when the Obstructionists resort to the practice of repeatedly 
challenging divisions. A weighty argument somewhat akin to 
this was used by Mr. Hopwood, in the Session of 1879, when 
talking in Committee of Supply on the subject of vaccination. 
‘Don’t’—said Mr. Hopwood impressively, addressing himself per- 
sonally to the lamented Admiral, who happened at that moment 
to be the only occupant of the Ministerial benches—‘ Don’t drive 
the steam-engine of the law over people’s consciences.’ This illus- 
trates a fatal association of ideas which often leads even practised 
speakers into misfortune with metaphor. Mr. Hopwood on his 
way down to the House had probably seen a steam-roller in opera- 
tion, and had watched its levelling effect upon the broken granite. 
Hence the too ready allusion. In the same Session, during a dis- 
cussion on the Municipal Officers Superannuation Bill, an Hon. 
Gentleman opposed the measure on the ground that it ‘ was open- 
ing the door for the insertion of the thin end of the wedge,’ a 
preliminary process which should at least tend to make the work 
of the wedge easy. It was the same member who paid a compli- 
ment to the Chambers of Commerce as ‘ the intelligent pioneers 
who feel the pulse of the commercial community.’ Here we have 
vividly summoned before the mind’s eye a picture of a man— 
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probably in the uniform of the Guides, certainly with a pickaxe 
on his shoulder—going about on the Change feeling the pulses of 
the merchants and brokers. On the fifth night of the debate on 
the Address in the current session, Sir Patrick O’Brien in a lumin- 
ous speech declared that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
would merely leave the rotting sword festering in the wound. 

Politics, like all engagements that heat the blood, lead largely 
to indulgence in metaphor. During the General Election Sir 
John Hardy, addressing the East Staffordshire electors, assured 
them that, if they sent him to Parliament, ‘it would be a pledge 
against the dismemberment of the Empire.’ This was not nearly 
so good as the elaborate and deliberate metaphor with which Mr. 
Thwaites, one of the Conservative Candidates for Blackburn, sought 
to recommend himself to the electors. He was speaking of the 
condition of the national finances, at that time in the hands of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. ‘ Unfortunately, he said, ‘the Govern- 
ment is on the wrong side of the book; but: however, you have 
had a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he has done his 
best. He has done what I would like you, my friends, to do. 
When you have laid an egg, put it by fora rainy day.’ Why 
electors of Blackburn should be expected to lay eggs is a question 
that disappears before the greater importance of the query, why 
they should save them for a rainy day. 

In a different way, but quite in the same spirit, is this sentence 
from a recent article by the Rev. Mr. Haweis on an American poet. 
‘Sublime singleness of purpose! divine simplicity of heart,—the 
little child is again set in the midst of us by the dear Lord, and 
presently he overcomes the mailed Goliath with a sling and a 
stone.’ This does not mean anything in particular; but surely 
such a mixing up of the Old and the New Testament was never 
before perpetrated by a gentleman who must of necessity have 
read both. A friend of the late George Eliot, writing to one of 
the daily papers on the private character of the great novelist, 
tripped only less grievously in attempting to adorn his text with 
Scriptural imagery. ‘She possessed,’ he writes, ‘to a marvellous 
degree, the divine gift of charity, and of attracting moral outcasts 
to herself, whose devils she cast out by shutting her eyes to their 
existence,’ 

HENRY W. LUCY. 





Plantp Wanton. 


CuapTer I. 


‘ WELL, it’s the last time as ever I shall make this here v’yage, 
said Mr. Plantagenet Banton to a fellow-passenger on board the 
fine clipper ‘ Conway Castle,’ as, behind her vigorous little tug, 
she was slowly manceuvring into the docks. ‘ And now, sir, what 
do you take me for? We’ve been fellow-passengers, shipmates, so 
to speak, right away from the Cape to this, but I doubt if you’ve 
ever took the trouble to guess what I might be: now, have you?’ 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ was the laughing rejoinder, ¢ I 
can’t say I have.’ 

So saying, the young man took a general survey of his much 
older companion, as though he sought to find a sign, in the outer 
man, of the other’s occupation. But he had seen him daily for 
some weeks, now, and found nothing more externally visible than 
he had seen upon the first day of their association. There was a 
rough, weather-beaten, coarse, vulgar, old tradesman, as mean, as 
selfish, as self-assertive as ever; but beyond these peculiarities, 
which were every moment displaying themselves in one way or 
another, there was no salient point of characteristics, and 
nothing in his demeanour or conversation to indicate whether he 
had been a butcher or a waiter, a squatter or a shoeblack—and he 
might well have been either. 

A twinkling -of satisfaction came into the old man’s shrewd, 
cunning eye, as he rubbed his palms slowly across each other. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘not you. Well, here we are home again, and I 
don’t mind tellin’ you. The fact, is I’ve been a many things in 
my time, and so no wonder as you couldn’t guess, and I’ve made 
money and lost it, and made it agin and lost it agin, over and 
over. But now, you see, I’m gettin’ on in years, as one may say, 
and I’m come home to England to spend my days in rest and 
quiet. I’ve had a store, I have, and I determined, so soon as I’d 
got a clear five thousand, as I’d drop speculating altogether and 
drop b’isness too; and I have, and that’s why I’m here.’ 

‘ Well, you’re fortunate to have enough to retire on,’ said the 
other passenger, who, possibly, was more interested in his own 
affairs than in those of his fellow-traveller. 

‘Ah, but look you,’ went on Plantagenet Banton, ‘ that ain’t 
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all. I’ve got that suspicious and careful, along of tradin’, that I 
don’t trust nobody with my money. NotI. None of your banks 
and the like of that. I’ve got the money about me now, and I 
mean to stick to it till I find a safe investment here at home, 
Five thousand, you think, ain’t much of a fortune; no more it 
ain’t for a gentleman, but I’m only just settin’ up in that line of 
b’isness. I reckon to get close on three hundred a year for my 
money, and, if England ain’t pretty considerable changed since I 
knew it, I take it I'll get on right enough. No, I ain’t a gentleman 
and don’t come of gentlefolks, but that’s nothin’, for I ain’t gut 
many relations.’ 

The old man chuckled as he gave utterance to this speech, but 
beyond the statement that he carried his fortune about him, it 
contained little news to the other passenger, who was growing 
weary of the old fellow, as he was already of the ship and all its 
associations. 

‘Ah,’ continued Banton, ‘no doubt you're goin’ home to a 
fine lot of friends; and so might I be, if I hadn’t a took to 
roamin’ so early, but there’s nothin’ to grieve over in that. I'll 
pick ’em up fast enough; Planty Banton never was at a loss for a 
friend so long as he had the means of findin’ a glass of grog 
in his pocket. Look ye here, the only relation as I know of, or 
ever want to know of, is a young nephy, but I never seen him, and 
he never seen me, and now I’m come over to introduce myself. 
He’s a gentleman, he is, compared to me, and well off in his way, 
but if he comes a puttin’ on any of his airs and graces with me 
he'll find himself in the wrong box. I mean to introduce myself 
and not let °em know who I am; he’s married, he is; and if his 
wife and him’s agreeable like, and inclined to be friendly before 
they knows me, don’t you see, I shall be agreeable to them arter- 
wards, and I mean to leave them two my money when I’m gone. 
But if he or her either comes the fine gentleman, then I shall say, 
** Look’e yere ; I come home to make you my heirs, but as you don’t 
seem agreeable to the arrangement, you'd better find some other 
uncle as has got five thousand pound to leave you,” and then I shall 
wish ’em good day, and you don’t know Planty Banton if you 
think he’s the one to change his mind when he’s come to a 
determination of that sort.’ 

The conversation was broken off by the bringing of the ship 
up at her proper berth, and the planting of a gangway to the 
dock side, when, after some brief leave-taking, the passengers went 
each their several ways. Cumbered with only a small hand-bag, 
Banton made his way from the ship, and left the docks behind, 
having stated his intention of returning on the following day, to 
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see to the removal of his various boxes and packages, each of which 
was duly and conspicuously labelled with his name. While the 
old man is finding his way to his nephew’s suburban cottage, we 
will travel by a more expeditious means to see what awaits him. 

John Banton had commenced life as a commercial clerk, but 
a series of fortunate events had, at an age little over thirty, made 
him the head of a small business of his own. For some months 
his success had been as remarkable to his associates as it was 
agreeable to himself; but his prosperity appeared to be but short- 
lived. A series of embarrassments overtook him, and he found the 
utmost difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply of ready money 
to provide the ordinary necessities of his household. One of his 
most unflinching principles had ever been to keep himself free 
from debt, but at the period of his financial vicissitudes this 
became a matter which had left the difficult stage behind, and 
was fast approaching the impossible. A stricter economy than 
had for some time been practised in his home became a necessity ; 
in this, however, his wife readily aided him, gladly dispensing with 
one and then with both of their servants, and reducing expen- 
diture to a very low minimum. 

Upon the day of the uncle’s arrival in London, Banton 
happened to have returned home somewhat earlier than was his 
wont upon ordinary occasions. It was little after five o’clock 
when he found himself at his door, and he gained admittance with 
his latch-key ; but his eye, which had been accustomed to a neat 
and orderly house, was struck by the growing untidiness of the 
place under the unaided hands of his wife. 

‘ Jane,’ he said on entering, ‘ those steps are fearfully dirty.’ 

‘ My dear,’ returned his wife, a pale and delicate woman, of a 
refined and handsome cast of countenance, ‘I am too well aware of 
the fact, but they shall be cleaned by the morning. Of course I 
could not let Sunday come round and see them in that state; but 
IT must wait till after dark. It would hardly do to let the neigh- 
bours know that I did such work.’ 

‘No,’ answered her husband, with a soft sigh that the ne- 
cessity existed ‘for her performing such painfully menial offices, 
‘and it is tremendously plucky of you to go through all this 
without grumbling. But never mind, dear; I hope next week to 
see a clear turning, and then we shall soon be all right again.’ 

A rapid smile flitted across his wife’s weary features. 

‘ How glad I am to hear it,’ she said ; ‘it will give me more 
courage to go on; but you know we must keep up appearances.’ 

With a word of assent to this proposition, John Banton passed 
through the house and out into the garden at the back. It was 
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a small but in every way comfortable house, with far more 
accommodation than was needed for himself and his wife ; they had 
no children. A central passage gave access to rooms on either 
side, while, upon the floor above, bedrooms were disposed in 
nearly similar fashion. The house was detached, with a fair 
garden, while it was quiet, secluded, and not overlooked by 
opposite neighbours. 

In the garden Banton began to amuse himself among his 
flowers, which, now that September was rapidly advancing, re- 
quired considerable tending. Working his way gradually along a 
bed, he came presently round to the front of the house, when, 
rising suddenly from a stooping position, he became conscious 
that he was the subject of contemplation to a stranger, who was 
leaning very easily over the gate. The gate was flanked by 
hedges on either side, and as they were both tall and thick the 
lower gate afforded the only means of seeing into the garden. The 
house stood upon a public road, but good taste usually induced 
passers not to render their observation so painfully obtrusive 
as did this person. 

Banton was about to ask what he sought, in something like 
indignation ; but his words were stopped by a remark from the 
stranger, who was an old and certainly not prepossessing man, 
weather-beaten and hot from having walked some distance. None 
other than Plantagenet Banton. 

‘The name of this yere house struck me as peculiar, sir,’ he 
said. ‘Glossop Lodge ain’t a name as one comes across every 
day, and if your own name should happen to be Banton—-John 
Banton—now, that would make it more peculiar still.’ 

‘That does happen to be my name,’ returned the subject of the 
address, rather coolly. ‘ Might I ask e 

He could not see much more than the old man’s face, as the 
door completely concealed his figure; but it occurred to the 
younger man that, judging from the expression of that face, which 
was a mixture of low cunning and meanness, tinctured with the 
familiar impudence of a broad grin, very little was lost by the 
limitation. 

‘No, you mightn’t ask,’ returned Planty, as he loved to call 
himself; ‘ you don’t happen to have a uncle same name as your- 
self?’ 

‘No,’ said Banton, thoughtfully; ‘John is not a very un- 
common name, but I don’t know another John Banton.’ 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Plantagenet, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘ that’s 
it. But, maybe, you’ve an uncle as is called Planty Banton— 
Plantagenet, eh ? 
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‘I believe I have,’ was the answer, ‘ but he’s been abroad for 
years, and as I happen never to have seen him ; 

‘Well, what ?’ inquired the old man eagerly. 

‘Why, I don’t happen to know him.’ 

Planty drew a sigh of relief. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘I thought you was goin’ to say you wasn’t much 
interested in him. Now, I do know him, and rather intimate too.’ 

Seeing that Planty stopped at the end of his sentence, and 
regarded Banton with an expression of peculiar significance, the 
latter felt called upon to make some remark ; but, nothing more 
elaborate occurring to his mind, he gave utterance to the single 
ejaculation, ‘ Indeed !’ 

The old man indulged in a curious internal chuckle, which 
appeared to come from some hidden machinery considerably out 
of gear, and which had a singularly irritating effect upon its 
hearers. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘you didn’t mean to ask a poor old 
wayfarer, as one may say, to jest come in and havea rest? not 
along of his knowin’ your uncle, now ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ returned Banton, opening the gate, but at the 
same time considerably exercised in his mind to imagine what 
sort of an uncle it must be who was on intimate terms with such 
an unmitigated old ruffian as this, ‘ by all means come inside. We, 
of course, are very willing to welcome a friend of our long-lost 
- relation, although at present our domestic affairs are a trifle dis- 
organised. The servants are out for the day.’ 

The old man entered the garden, beaming with satisfaction, 
and taking a comprehensive glance around as he came. 

‘Servants, eh?’ he said. ‘So you do it regular, do you? 
more’n one servant? How many, now? maybe two—three ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Banton, writhing inwardly at the evasion he 
was compelled to employ, ‘ we never had more than two.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said this intolerable old colonial—this confounded 
old Africander, Banton termed him in his heart—‘ well, two’s 
enough. But look’e, I'd a made one on ’em clean them steps 
before takin’ of holidays.’ 

The extreme dirtiness of the door-steps had struck Banton 
himself upon his return home, and this reminder brought the 
colour to his cheeks. He smiled feebly as he replied : 

‘They do look rather untidy. I'll see that they are cleaned 
before the morning.’ 

Then he led the way hurriedly into the house, and called to 
his wife. Hearing voices in the garden, she had been hovering 
near, and appeared instantly. 
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‘ This is a friend of my uncle Plantagenet,’ he said; ‘ the uncle 
who has been in Africa so long,’ he added by way of explanation. 

Mrs. Banton appeared more amused than otherwise struck at 
the eccentric appearance of the quaint old man. She bowed, but 
reflecting that a bow must appear somewhat incongruous to this 
old fellow, who seemed like a cross between a river pilot and a 
mechanic in holiday attire, she smiled and held out her hand. 

‘That’s what I call friendly,’ said the visitor, gripping her 
fingers with a pressure of tremendous force, ‘ that’s what Planty 
your uncle, mum, would af done hisself—My name’s Peter 
Bream.’ 

‘Will you take a seat, Mr. Brim?’ said Mrs. Banton. 

*I thank you, mum,’ returned Planty, ‘but Bream it is— 
B-r-e-a-m, not Brim, if it’s all the same to you.’ 

Again that strange and irritating chuckle came from him. 
He was saying to himself, ‘ You can’t be too partic’lar over a name, 
specially when it’s a false one as you've only jest invented.’ 

Some indecision appeared as to who should be first to continue 
the conversation, but, after a momentary hesitation, Planty saved 
his entertainers all trouble by commencing fire himself. 

‘Touching this uncle of yours,’ he said, seating himself with 
great composure, ‘you’ve no doubt heard he’s what they call 
eccentric. So he is; there’s no denying of it. Me and him’s 
been friends a’most ever since he’s been out in them parts, livin’ 
together and follerin’ one another about together, so that we come 
to be that intimate it seemed as if we never shouldn’t part. But 
the time come and I’ve chucked it up—retired, as you might say; 
and when I was a comin’ over here, “ Planty,” I says, “ tell us all 
about your relations.” But Planty he laughed and he says, 
*¢ Relations,” says he—‘“‘ why, they ain’t much to brag about, nor 
many of ’em.” So much the better,” says I; “ but tell us where 
they hang out, for be sure I'll look em up.” “ Well,” says Planty, 
“T had a father and mother once, and them you'll find near on 
Kennington Church—in the yard, I shouldn’t wonder—it ain’t no 
good lookin’ after them ; and I hada brother, but he’s gone after 
his parints, and now there’s none of ’em left but my nephy.” 
“«“ Ah,” says I, “and what like ishe?” ‘* Why, I never seen him,” 
says Planty, “ but I have heard as he’s a educated young chap, and 
well to do. Not such as the likes of you would cotton to.” ‘ Oh,” 
says I, “ and why not ? ” “ Because,” says Planty, “he’s a gentleman, 
and you ain’t, and ain’t never likely to be.” ‘Thank’e, Banton,” 
says I, “ you ain’t much to brag on yourself; but tell us where 
this young chap lives, and I'll go round that way, blowed if I 
don’t.”’ 
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Planty stopped to see what effect his narrative had made, but 
as it produced nothing except a smile from each of his hearers, he 
presently took up the thread of his narrative again, diverting its 
current to his own affairs. 

‘And so, you see, Mr. Banton,’ he went on, ‘here I am. I 
only come into London to-day, and ain’t got no luggage with me 
beyond this yere small bag I carry in my hand; I must look that 
all up in the morning. But mark you, I’m no pauper. I don’t 
mind tellin’ of you, I’m worth three hundred a year, clear, and 
nothing to do for it.’ 

‘You will have some refreshment, Mr. Bream ?’ asked John 
Banton: ‘a glass of wine ?’ 

‘I thank you,’ returned Planty with considerable stiffness, ‘ it’s 
a’most dinner time, I take it.’ 

With so broad a hint, there was nothing for it but to ask him 
to remain to dinner. 

‘If you'll excuse a frugal meal,’ said Mrs. Banton, ‘ we shall 
be very happy if you will stop with us.’ 

‘ But,’ added her husband hurriedly, ‘having given the ser-~ 
vants a holiday, we shall have to wait upon ourselves. However, 
if a chop and a glass of grog : 

‘ Say no more,’ exclaimed Planty, waving his hand. ‘I’m your 
guest, and thank’e. The man as can’t be happy upon a chop and 
a glass of grog ain’t one as Planty—ain’t one as no one would be 
likely to get on with.’ 

‘Then I must ask you to excuse me a moment, Mr. Bream,’ 
said Mrs. Banton ; and she left the visitor alone with her husband, 
while she went to busy herself in the preparation of the dinner. 

‘Where do you propose to stop, Mr. Bream?’ asked John 
Banton, more as a means of opening conversation than out of any 
inquisitive motive. ‘At some hotel, I presume; or have you 
friends in this neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered the old man, with his horrible chuckle and 
a cunning twinkle in his eye, ‘I ain’t rightly made up my mind. 
There ain’t no friend just hereaway, as I know of, but no doubt I 
shall manage.’ 

Then he added, so suddenly as to startle his host into an in- 
vitation he immediately regretted, ‘I was thinking perhaps you 
might find a spare room, jest for one night, for your uncle’s in- 
timate friend ?’ 

‘I shall be very glad to give you a bed,’ answered unfortunate 
Banton. Then he remembered their present hiting impecuniosity, 
and wondered what his wife would say to having this old boor 
in the house for the night, and how the difficulty of servants 
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could be overcome. He determined to let her know immediately, 
but to achieve this it was necessary to make some excuse to get 
out of the room. 

‘You'd better have a glass of wine, Mr. Bream,’ he said; ‘I'll 
get you one.’ 

The old man gave a ready assent, whereupon Banton hurried 
out of the room. 

‘Jane,’ he said to his wife, who was busy in the kitchen, ‘ like 
a fool, I have let this old wretch get me to promise him a bed for 
to-night. He must have it now, and 

‘ But, my dear,’ returned Mrs. Banton, ‘ how is the work to be 
done? If you had said in the first instance that we had no ser- 
vant it would not have mattered, but now we shall have to keep 
up the pretence in the house as well as out of it. I will do my 
utmost, but it will be difficult ; and you know those steps really 
must be cleaned.’ 

‘Well,’ said the unfortunate Banton, whose desire to be 
hospitable had got him into this plight, ‘we must do our best. I 
will try to keep him quiet, and we must get him to have some 
grog and go to sleep after dinner.’ 

So saying he returned to the small study, where he had left 
the old man, taking with him a bottle of sherry and a couple of 
glasses wherewith to beguile the time until dinner should be 
ready. 

Unconscious that his presence was such a sore discomfort, 
Planty met his host with a beaming smile, and gladly joined him 
in a glass of wine, which he poured down his capacious throat in 
a fashion that was essentially his own, becoming with each libation 
more and more loquacious. Meantime Banton was wondering how 
early the visitor would ke up in the morning, and whether it 
would be practicable to clean the old wretch’s boots without being 
discovered. 

By the time Mrs. Banton came in to say that dinner awaited 
them in the dining-room, the bottle of sherry had nearly vanished, 
and the visitor was happy as need be wished. 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed Planty, when he took his seat at the dinner 
table, his eye making a rapid survey of the board as he spoke, ‘I 
don’t see nothin’ to make excuses for yere. Chops, sure enough, 
and right good ones too; and this yere’s a bit of cold biled bacon, 
I take it; well, you’ve got a few potaters along of it, and a drop 
of beer. Now, what more can you want? Many’s the time as 
Planty and me’d a give no end for the likes of this yere feed.’ 

‘You see, Mr. Bream,’ Mrs. Banton exclaimed, ‘people in 
London think so much of good living,’ 
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‘ And this all comes of your generosity!’ exclaimed the visitor, 
before she had time to conclude what she was about to remark. 
‘If it hadn’t a been for your givin’ of your servants a holiday 
you’d a been havin’ your four courses and all. But there; I’m 
happy enough on this, and like it better. Some may call itfrugal, 
but it suits me better without no show.’ 

And indeed it appeared to suit him; for he swept away the 
mutton-chops, which had been obtained on credit for to-morrow’s 
dinner, with an alacrity and gusto which somewhat startled his 
hostess, and then he pounded into bread and cheese, drinking beer 
with it in a manner to frighten the storing capacities of a thirsty 
boating man. 

‘And now I’m done, and thank’e,’ he said at length, pushing 
his plate away from him and wiping his mouth upon his coat-sleeve. 
Then he dipped his hands deep in his trousers’ pockets and leant 
back in his chair, smiling benignly. ‘ There’s only three things 
wanted to make this yere perfect,’ he added after a moment’s re- 
flection ; ‘a toothpick, a pipe, and a drop—jest a wee drop—of 
grog. But them I know is coming. Whisky’s my taste.’ 

‘Certainly you shall have those,’ said Banton, smiling at the 
old man’s unfettered freedom of manner ; ‘and I think 4 

‘But Lord,’ interrupted Planty, ‘I’m a thinkin’ of myself too 
fast. You'll have to swab decks first: I'll lend a hand.’ 

So saying he rose from his seat, and was about to commence 
the process of clearing the table, when Mrs. Banton checked his 
ardent goodnature. 

‘No, no, Mr. Bream!’ she cried, deprecating his desire to 
make himself too much at home, ‘ we will leave these things here 
and go into the study.’ 

‘Right, mum,’ cried Planty, ‘ that’s quite right ; and let them 
lazy servants clear up when they come back. What time might 
you be expectin’ of ’em ?’ 

‘Certainly that is the best plan,’ interrupted the host, rising 
rapidly from his seat before his wife had opportunity to invent a 
suitable answer to the old man’s awkward query; ‘let us go at 
once. Come along, Mr. Bream.’ 

He led the way to the smaller room to which the visitor had 
first been introduced, but Planty insisted on accompanying Mrs. 
Banton to the kitchen to procure hot water and the necessary 
glasses for grog-compounding. When these were duly provided he 
settled himself on a sofa and reproduced his former smile of satis- 
fied enjoyment. 

‘Now, this yere’s what I call prime,’ he said, sipping con- 
tentedly from his steaming glass, and drawing long volumes of 
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dense smoke from his greasy old pipe; ‘I’m good at this till one 
o’clock.’ 

Banton groaned: it was not yet eight. 

‘I’m a fair sleeper in my way,’ continued the guest, ‘ but I 
don’t care to go to roost till to-morrow mornin’, as we used to say. 
One o’clock’s my time, and then I turn in regular. But I must 

have my rest. If I don’t get my proper sleep, a drop or so of 
laudanum upon a lump of sugar settles the job soon enough.’ 

‘ That’s a very excellent plan. Nothing interferes with one’s 
comfort so much as want of sleep,’ said Banton, determining that 
the very means of procuring somnolence which the old man 
suggested should be adopted long before one o’clock. 

‘Why, look at me,’ went on Planty; ‘if it hadn’t a been for 
my regular habits and sound sleep, where should I be at my time 
of life? I’m a gettin’ on in years—pretty much about the same 
age as your Uncle Planty, Mr. Banton ; but here I am with plenty 
of life and vigour left. ‘ There’s life in the old dog yet, eh?” 
But talking of Planty, there’s more things than the matter of age 
that him and me’s alike in. Now, Planty said as he hadn’t got no 
relations except you. Well, no more ain’t I; and what’s more, 
there ain’t a soul in the whole of England as knew I was a comin’ 
home to ’em, and if I was to drop straight away right through the 
earth, right out in Australy, who’d miss me? Not one soul, lad, 
not one blessed soul.’ 

As the old man tucked his legs up on the sofa to procure ad- 
ditional comfort and ease, his host sincerely wished that the 
descent to the antipodes, to which he had alluded, might take 
place forthwith. Already he had finished one large steaming glass 
of toddy, and was getting on well with the second. Banton had 
indulged in a small libation, and now his empty glass stood 
before him ; not that he was actuated by any desire to refrain, 
but because he was doubtful how far his stock of spirit would go. 

‘You're not a drinkin’, sir,’ cried the guest suddenly; ‘ have 
jest another drop.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied Banton, ‘I’ve been having some;’ and to 
appease the old man he emptied the remaining whisky in the bottle 
into his own glass. ‘ How are you getting on, Mr. Bream? The 
bottle, you see, is empty, but I have some more upstairs.’ 

‘ Fust class,’ answered Planty, puffing vigorously at his pipe. 

After one sip from his replenished glass, Banton had a sort of 
misgiving as to how far his statement was correct. 

‘I'll run up and bring down another bottle,’ he said, and at 
once proceeded upon this mission. 

In his dressing-room he found a bottle half full of whisky, 
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It was standing upon his little medicine cupboard, in which he 
suddenly remembered there was a phial of laudanum. 

‘Tll give the old gentleman a few drops in his whisky,’ he 
said to himself with a smile. ‘He says he is accustomed to it, 
and that it readily sends him off to sleep, and, Lord knows, it 
would be a blessing if he would commence to snore at once, rather 
than keeping me up to hear his talk.’ 

He took out a little ribbed blue bottle from the cupboard as 
he spoke, and poured some of its contents into the spirit; then 
hastened downstairs to rejoin his guest. 

‘ Here we are,’ he said cheerfully, as he re-entered the room 
where the old man was contentedly smoking and enjoying his 
grog; ‘you see there’s another shot in the locker.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ cried Planty, immediately emptying his glass, 
and rising to mix a fresh jorum. 

The grog brewed to his satisfaction, the old man resumed his 
recumbent position on the sofa, took one long gulp, placed his 
glass upon the floor within easy reach, and allowed his head to lie 
back upon the soft cushion. 

Banton watched his movements with a smile. Twice the old 
man smacked his lips as if in thorough enjoyment of the gratefu 
liquor, and then remained silent. 

‘I call this very fair whisky,’ said Banton, after a short pause, 
‘and you can drink any quantity without harm.’ 

But his guest made no reply ; he appeared to be already falling 
off into a quiet doze. 

The host waited a few moments longer, and, as the old man 
remained perfectly still, he rose from his seat and stole quietly 
from the room. 

‘A few moments’ respite, at any rate, he murmured with some 
satisfaction. 


Cuarter II. 


‘ Janz, he’s asleep,’ said Banton to his wife, who was busy in 
the kitchen. ‘He told me he always has a few drops of laudanum 
when he can’t sleep, and it at once sends him off. I gave him a 
little dose in his grog, and he went off very rapidly; but then, I 
fancy he was getting drowsy before.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it,’ returned Mrs. Banton. ‘There are 
several things that must be done, and I wouldn’t have him see 
me for the world. Ill run out and wash down those steps at once, 
and then [ll see about making his bed. But we must get rid of 
him in the morning: and it’s Sunday, too,’ 
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‘ Never mind,’ cried Banton ; ‘I'll invent some story to account 
for the servants not appearing—delayed by a railway accident, or 
anything will answer the purpose: and to get rid of him, we must 
plead that we are going to spend the day with friends at a dis- 
tance. He’s sure to feel drowsy when he wakes up, and perhaps 
we shall get him off early to bed. We will let him have breakfast 
first thing, and then turn him out. What an awful old ruffian he 
is! If my uncle is anything like his friend, I hope he'll never 
turn up. I always heard he was rather rough and eccentric, but 
why should he make friends with such a bear as this ?’ 

‘Well, never mind,’ said his wife, ‘ we'll manage somehow. But 
he hasn’t left us much for dinner to-morrow,’ she added plaintively. 

Then she laughed, and proceeded busily with her work. Oc- 
cupying himself over sundry little matters which required atten- 
tion, Banton found that more than an hour had elapsed before he 
thought again of his guest ; then, fearing that he might wake and 
come out in search of his host, he returned to the study. 

‘What, still asleep, Mr. Bream!’ he cried laughingly, as he 
entered the room, seeing that the old man was still recumbent, 
and apparently not in the slightest degree altered in position since 
he had himself left the room. ‘ You’re enjoying your nap.’ 

The room seemed, when his words ceased, to be in painful still- 
ness. Not a sound came from the old man’s lips; so far, indeed, 
from the snoring which Banton had mentioned in his thoughts as 
preferable to his conversation, there was not even the faintest 
murmur of the softest breathing. 

Seized with a sudden apprehension of he knew not what, he 
hurried to the old man’s side. His face was quiescent, and no 
motion of breathing was visible, while his eyes were wide open 
with largely dilated pupils. For a single instant he laid his hand 
upon the pulseless heart, then turned to the door and called loudly 
to his wife. In a moment she was beside him, pale and frightened 
at the tones of his excited call. Banton said nothing, but pointed 
with extended finger at the form of the old man upon the sofa. 

Mrs. Banton’s quick eye immediately grasped the situation, 
even including the apparently trivial detail that the smoker’s pipe 
had slid from his fingers on to the floor. 

‘Good heavens, he is dead!’ she whispered, in affrighted tones. 
‘ How awful! Oh, John, run for a doctor.’ 

Her husband was standing with an expression of the most 
unspeakable terror depicted upon his features, and he made no 
effort to obey her behest. 

‘ Jane,’ he said, in low hoarse tones, ‘I must have murdered 
him. It was not laudanum I put ia the whisky, but some of 
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that fearful aconite spirit. I did it hurriedly, and almost without 
looking, and there must have been enough to kill a dozen people 
in what he drank. I remember, now, that the laudanum was in a 
smaller bottle, and this was the sample of the awful stuff I brought 
away from the office to prevent mischief occurring by accident. I 
ought to have destroyed it: I ought to have destroyed it.’ 

‘But it was an accident,’ returned his wife. ‘We must get a 
doctor and see what can be done. For pity’s sake, run and bring 
in anyone you can find.’ 

She stooped over the recumbent figure, but neither her ministra- 
tions nor those of a more skilled person would have been of any 
avail. Not the faintest vestige of life remained in the body. 
‘What are we to do? What are we to do?’ she cried helplessly. 
‘Poor old man, how awful it is!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Banton, in a low hoarse whisper, which was 
absolutely painful to hear. ‘Come away.’ 

Then he turned down the gas, and led his wife slowly from the 
room. They returned to the dining-room, where he brought his 
wife to a chair and seated himself opposite to her. 

‘If this should be found out,’ he said slowly, in the same 
horrible tone he had before used, ‘it would mean ruin tous. How 
could we prove that it was not actual murder? He may have 
money with him, and if so, how could we clear ourselves when it 
became known to what straits we are reduced? A doctor would 
see instantly that he had been poisoned, and would easily discover 
what with. We must ‘ 

He paused in contemplation of the hideous thought which 
presented itself, while his wife asked in an awe-struck whisper, 

‘What ?’ 

‘Discovery means ruin—total and absolute immediate ruin.’ 
Banton went on presently, ‘We must not have this made public. 
Jane, will you help me? will you assist in a horrible task, for our 
mutual safety ?—a horrible task, but notacriminalone. We must 
think of ourselves; we can do nothing for that poor old man.’ 

His wife looked at him in terror. 

‘What?’ she asked again. 

‘ He told me not one soul in England knew that he was coming 
home, and said that if he were suddenly to disappear no one would 
inquire after him. He said if the ground were suddenly to open, 
and he were to slip through to the other side of the world, not a 
single soul would miss him or ask after him. He had no friends 
and, he said, only one relation, who did not even know that he was 
here. We must bury him, and never let a soul know what has 
occurred, Ay, and we must do it quickly too. Come,’ 
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The last words were uttered with passionate rapidity, and with- 
out giving his wife time to frame reply or remonstrance, he seized 
her arm and led her back to the room in which the corpse lay. 
Every pocket of the old man’s garments was carefully searched for 
anything which might give a clue to the whereabouts of the one 
relation he had spoken of, but they contained nothing to throw the 
slightest light upon the identity of the old man himself or those 
to whom he belonged. A few odd scraps of newspaper were the 
sole literary contents of the pockets, and there was neither purse 
nor pocket-book. He had a watch, and in one pocket the chink of 
coins was audible when they moved the body; but from this they 
both turned with a shudder, as though the very thought of the 
dead man’s money had filled them with a sudden horror, more 
intense than had arisen from the hideous accident itself. 

Everything was at once returned to the pockets, when Banton 
reverently spread a handkerchief over the face of the corpse, and 
once more turning down the gas, led his wife out of the room. 

To question the rectitude of what her husband proposed to do, 
never for a moment entered into Mrs. Banton’s thoughts; her 
only anxiety was how best to carry his intention into execution. 
She was unable to suggest, but to assist she was most amply willing. 
There was a stable attached to the house, which had, however, 
never been used otherwise than as a lumber-place. Entrance 
could be obtained to this stable without going out of the house 
itself, a door giving direct communication from one to the 
other. 

The thoughts of both husband and wife intuitively directed 
themselves towards this stable, and thither their footsteps 
led them in silence. Without uttering a single word, Banton 
procured a lamp and obtained a spade from a shed near the stable 
door; then, proceeding always in the same grim silence, he 
divested himself of coat and waistcoat and commenced laboriously 
to remove a portion of the brick flooring, his wife all the time 
watching his every movement with wide-open, awe-stricken 
eyes. 

But to a woman of Mrs. Banton’s energetic temperament 
inactivity was infinitely worse than hard labour; she could work 
and exhaust herself in assisting her husband, but she was quite 
unable to stand by an idle spectator of his toil. As, therefore, he 
removed brick by brick, she took them from him, and piled them 
neatly and carefully by. 

When one brick was removed from its bed the others were with 
slight trouble detached, and the work proceeded speedily enough, 
a space of sufficient size soon being cleared ready for the digging 
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operation to commence. But the removal of the earth wasa sadly 
wearisome task, and before a depth of six inches was reached, 
Banton was dripping with perspiration, while his wife was racking 
her very soul in anxiety of mind. Every footstep that sounded in 
the roadway seemed like the call of an accusing angel, and the 
slightest sound for which a reason was not immediately apparent 
sent the hearts of both beating with unaccustomed rapidity, and 
brought hot blood surging up to their heads. 

Not a word had been spoken by either for over an hour of this 
hideously anxious task ; then an interruption came to their labours. 
A loud step sounded on the hard road ; halted at the gate for a few 
moments as if in indecision, went on, and again returned. 

‘ Heavens! what is that?’ said Mrs. Banton in a painful whisper. 
‘A policeman. Can he be coming——’ 

But, ere her sentence was concluded, the step again sounded on 
the gravel, and the man had passed on. 

With pale face and trembling hand, Banton had stopped in his 
work, but the gradually diminishing sound, as the step went farther 
in the distance, restored courage to his flagging spirit. 

‘It must be a policeman,’ he said below his breath; then he 
again plied his spade with redoubled energy. 

But, in another moment, a new interruption came. 

‘Oh, my God, what is that!’ cried the affrighted woman. 
‘ He is moving.’ 

The spade fell from Banton’s nerveless grasp, while drops of 
sweat, other than those produced by his labour, sprang to his brow 
and mingled with the copious stream. 

‘What ?’ he asked, in a low harsh whisper. 

Then a long silence ensued, while both man and wife stood in 
a posture of anxious attention, awaiting a repetition of the sound. 
No other noise followed, however, and they were content to set the 
first disturbing cause down to an over-excited imagination. 

After that no new disturbing influence arose, save when the 
neighbouring church clock struck, and their own hearts beat in 
rapid pulsations in unison with the clanging bell. But it was a 
task of fearful dread and awful anxiety. 

It was long past two o’clock in the morning before the hole— 
even in their hearts they could not bring themselves to term it a 
grave—was sufficiently deep. Then Banton stepped up on to the 
level ground, mopping his brow with his streaming handkerchief. 
But still he uttered never a word. 

With anxious eyes his wife watched his every movement, in 
dire fear lest he should go upstairs, bidding her remain below 
alone. Her soul quailed at the bare suggestion of theidea. And, 
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truth to tell, he would have been very loth to go to that dreaded 
chamber without the accompaniment of his partner. 

The single gas-burner sent a dim glimmering light over the 
room in which the body of the dead man lay, and there was some- 
thing so grim and horrible in the sharp outlines of the extended 
form in the semi-obscurity, that Banton, shuddering, instantly 
upon entering the apartment turned on the light to the full. 
When they removed the handkerchief from the face it was seen 
that the mouth stood partially open—the result of the commenc- 
ing droop of the lower jaw—in a sort of hideous grin, and that the 
wide-open eyes were fixed in a glassy stare of ineffable ghastliness. 

Mrs. Banton started in terror as her eyes encountered the 
horrible sight, and then her husband, equally filled with unspeak- 
able awe, again spread the handkerchief over the features, and 
tied it at the back of the head. 

Still the work progressed in grim, horrible silence. Banton 
posted the room door widely open, and cleared away every obstruc- 
tion in his course, before essaying to remove the body; but every 
effort to lift it was unavailing, whether from its intrinsic weight 
or that his own strength was exhausted by the heavy toil of digging. 
He managed to get the dull dead mass half off the sofa, when his 
foot slipped and the body fell over on the floor with a heavy crash, 
which brought a shriek of terror from the lips of Mrs. Banton. 

In desperation the frenzied man seized the feet of the corpse, 
and commenced dragging it towards the door. It was a heavy 
weight to move, however, even by this means, and, as he was 
allowing it to slide down the narrow lower stair-case, no effort of 
his strength could prevent it bumping from stair to stair with a 
dull sound, that seemed like a mute protest at the indignity. 

At length, however, he had got it into the hole his labour had 
dug, and was commencing to shovel the earth hastily in upon it, 
when his wife touched him lightly on the shoulder. With a 
violent start, and an exclamation of horror in his nervous fear, he 
turned to her, the spade dropping from his grasp, which had re- 
laxed in his alarm. 

‘John,’ she whispered, ‘shall we bury him without one word 
of prayer ?’ 

Seeing no protest in her husband’s expression, she instantly 
knelt beside the grave, and commenced a few impassioned words 
of prayer for forgiveness of the sins of the poor old man, who had 
so suddenly been called unprepared from the world. With his 
face buried in his hands, Banton knelt beside her, but no sound 
came from his lips save when she finally paused, and then he gave 
utterance to a deep, low-voiced ‘ Amen.’ 
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For a few moments they remained in silence beside the grave, 
after their prayer was concluded; nor was it for some time that 
Banton could bring himself to throw the earth in upon the still 
corpse. 

When, at length, this task was completed, and the bricks were 
again carefully placed in their former position, there remained, as 
speaking evidence of the horrible deed, a grim pile of earth that 
could not be forced into the hole. This might, however, be left 
for the present. 

When they again returned to the little room upstairs, the 
bright gleams of morning sunshine were struggling through the 
spaces round the window blind, and, here and there, between its 
laths, mingling with the yellow flare of the still burning gas. 
Banton hastily drew up the blind, and turned out the gas, when 
a glare of brilliant daylight illumined the apartment. 

Once again a chill shudder ran through his frame as the bright 
clear light fell upon the remains of the things which had really 
caused the awful tragedy of the previous evening—the empty 
glasses and bottles, and the other accompaniments of the brief event. 
There yet remained in one of the bottles some of the poisoned 
whisky. This Banton instantly threw away, while the bottle 
itself he smashed into a thousand fragments, so that no further 
accident could by possibility occur. 

Coming back through the hall, after this had been accom- 
plished, his wife still following his every movement as though she 
held in the most absolute dread the idea of being left alone, even 
in this brilliant daylight, his eye lighted upon what neither of 
them had given a previous thought to—the hat, stick, and bag of 
the dead man. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Banton, new fears taking posses- 
sion of his mind; ‘the bag may contain ample evidence of his 
friends.’ 

With a superstitious horror, they shunned the room of the 
tragic event, going with the bag into the dining-room, to examine 
its contents. One by one the articles were removed, the trembling 
fingers bringing forth to expectant eyes nothing but the most 
commonplace articles of a meagre toilet, until the final article of 
all was reached; an oblong packet of papers, which crackled with 
a peculiar but not unfamiliar sound. 

‘Bank notes!’ exclaimed Banton, looking up with affrighted 
glance. 

And such they proved to be, some moderately new, many old 
and stained from usage ; some for large amounts, most for ten or 
five pounds only ; but, taken in the aggregate, their total amount 
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was exactly five thousand pounds: the sum the old man had 
spoken of as the value of his fortune. 

With no definite object in view as to their ultimate disposal, 
Banton safely secured this treasure under lock and key, then pro- 
ceeded to destroy the other articles, for which purpose a fire was 
lighted in the kitchen. It was now past eleven o’clock, so that to 
think of going to bed was of course out of the question ; not that 
the faintest desire to sleep was manifest in either of them, not- 
withstanding the harassing toil in which one had spent the night. 
Now that the task was accomplished in full, they sat cowering and 
shivering over the fire; and directly boiling water could be pro- 
cured, strove to soothe themselves with strong tea. 

So was their Sunday ushered in. 


Carter III. 


To both John Banton and his wife that Sunday was a day of 
restless torment ; they wandered aimlessly about the house and 
through the garden, alike unable to sit still or leave their home 
with any definite object in view. And, as the day had found them 


unable to eat, so the night failed to bring them repose. Mrs, 
Banton passed through the usual hours of rest in a nervous tremor, 
that left her in the morning pale, haggard, and full of harassing 
fears; while her husband, notwithstanding the terrible bodily 
fatigues of the previous night, tossed uneasily upon his bed, tor- 
mented by a thousand conflicting and equally distressing thoughts. 
To his mind, the idea of touching the few pounds rattling in the 
pocket of the dead man had been as revolting as any possible 
combination of horrors; but when, in the quiet of the succeeding 
night, he began to consider what should be done with the thou- 
sands, quite other impressions presented themselves to his view. 
Who could claim the money? How might he restore it to its 
rightful owner, even if he could be found? Did such an owner 
exist ? Failing the discovery of such an owner, why should net 
part of the money, in the shape of a temporary loan, serve to help 
him out of some of his pressing difficulties? Would it be wrong 
to use the money? Was it worse to employ part, at any rate, of 
it to ease his pressing wants, or allow it to remain idly lying 
where he had carefully placed it away ? 

He rose in the morning feverish and wan of countenance, with 
a devil at his heart prompting him to take a part at least of the 
money for the time being, and to replace it so soon as the fortune 
of his own business should turn in the right direction. 
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A second night, almost equally lacking in repose, resolved him 
in what he deemed the right course to pursue. 

Ere he started for his office upon the Tuesday morning, his 
wife stopped him in the hall. 

‘John,’ she said, ‘ yesterday was the most awful trial I have 
ever endured in my life. Icannot—no, I really cannot—stop 
another day alone in this house. I should go mad.’ 

He kissed her gently as he replied: 

‘I told you this week, I hoped, would bring me better luck. 
Yesterday I found the means of providing some ready money; it 
is all right again. Find a servant as soon as you can, but mean- 
time get someone in from the village to do the work and keep you 
from being alone.’ 

From this moment the domestic affairs of the household re- 
sumed somewhat of their wonted course. A temporary assistant 
was easily found, nor was a permanent servant more difficult of 
acquisition ; and the necessary money being provided, the painfully 
rigid system of domestic economy, which had become a temporary 
necessity, was abandoned. Banton was, however, becoming ner- 
vous, fretful, restless, and terribly depressed—effects probably 
produced by the worries of his business, combined with the horrid 
remembrances he could not for a moment banish from his tortured 
thoughts. His wife, always of delicate mould and high-wrought 
nervous temperament, grew wan and far thinner than she had ever 
before appeared, while every sudden sound caused her to start with 
tremors and fears of intangible ills. The hideous Saturday night 
was never once, in the most distant manner, alluded to by either 
of them, but its horrors were none the less ever present to their 
minds, in painful thoughts by day, and terribly ghastly dreams by 
night. It would, indeed, have been much to their mental comfort 
had they freely discussed the event instead of keeping the carking 
remembrance fresh in the secrecy of their thoughts. 

A week passed away, and Saturday again came round: a clear, 
bright morning, fresh and balmy, such as only an English Septem- 
ber can produce, when the heat of summer is replaced by the calm 
softness of early autumn’s genial airs, and the garish tints of 
richest greenery and all the gayest tones of the blossoms have 
given way to the mellow tints of tree and shrub, and the softened 
richness of the flowers that bloom at this season. 

After breakfast, when her husband had started for his daily 
occupation, Mrs. Banton strolled into the garden and idly paced 
its trim walks, her mind ever dwelling upon the all-absorbing 
topic that was destined to be so notable a landmark in her life. 
Her eyes were fixed gloomily upon the ground as she paced along, 
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apparently lost in reverie, but actually most fully alive to every 
outward sound. A sudden opening of the garden gate, and the 
crackling of a heavy tread upon the crisp gravel, made her turn 
with a start, her mind instantly filled with vague apprehensions 
and painful misgivings. To her unspeakable terror, she found 
herself face to face with the burly form of a tall policeman. A 
half-stifled scream escaped her lips, and her face became instantly 
of ashy paleness, as an almost irresistible impulse to turn and fly 
from the spot took possession of her mind. 

The man politely touched his hat, and begged her pardon, 
while he fumbled amongst a bundle of papers which he held in 
his hand. 

‘ Ah,’ thought the unhappy woman, ‘ it is discovered. Let me 
find courage to face the worst.’ 

¢‘ What is it ?’ she asked, in a feeble voice that ill accorded 
with the courage which was actuating her. 

‘Beg your pardon, ma’am,’ said the policeman, producing a 
long folded paper, and handing it to her. ‘Mr. Banton.’ 

With trembling fingers she took the paper, when the man 
touched his hat and instantly turned upon his heel. How her 
heart beat as she almost flew up the steps, and rushed to the 
seclusion of her own room! Full of the direst apprehensions, she 
hardly dared unfold the large white sheet, but screwing herself up 
to the proper resolution, and determined to know the worst at 
once, she opened the paper, and, oh bathos! found it merely re- 
lated to an election of guardians of the poor. 

The reaction was more than her unstrung nerves could bear. 
The paper fell from her grasp, while first a laugh and then a scream 
escaped her lips—two nervous demonstrations which were imme- 
diately followed by copious streams of scalding tears. Hearing 
her scream, the servant from below came at once to investigate 
the cause; but, although she was able to administer some sort of 
comfort, it was long before she could soothe her mistress’s state of 
hysterical distress. 

‘Poor dear,’ said the sympathetic woman, when at length she 
retreated to her proper domain, ‘ she do seem overdone, what with 
one thing and another.’ 

One more week passed away, when Saturday, the day which 
seemed to be destined to come laden with new terrors connected 
with the terrible tragedy, again arrived. Another seven days had 
served in no way to ease the mind of either husband or wife, who 
were both still full of the same needless terrors. No mention had 
been made to Banton of the terrifying incident of the policeman, 
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for his wife justly considered his mind as already sufficiently laden 
with cares and troubles,- and she saw no reason for adding to his 
mental worry by heaping upon him the thoughts which had dis- 
tressed herself. 

Just before dinner, they were strolling in the garden, when the 
servant came to say that the landlord of the house wished to see 
Mr. Banton. 

‘Ask him to come out in the garden,’ said Banton; then ke 
added to his wife, ‘I wonder what he wants ?—the rent is not yet 
due.’ 

In a moment the landlord, a small builder of the neighbour- 
hood, appeared before them. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ he said. ‘I thought, as I was passing, I’d 
just look in to tell you I shall have the new house, down in Park 
Street, comfortably ready for occupation about the time you will be 
leaving this. If you should think of remaining in the neighbour- 
hood, I don’t think you would find——’ 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ asked Banton, laughing at 
what he considered must be some amusing blunder. ‘I have no 
idea of moving.’ 

But now the landlord seemed himself somewhat surprised. 

‘Don’t you, sir?’ he asked, laughing himself. ‘ But, surely, 
you know the house is coming down? They’ll offer you some 
compensation, of course, for leaving, but——’ 

‘House coming down!’ repeated Banton, aghast at the horrid 
possibility of discovery the words presented. ‘I really don’t 
understand what you are alluding to.’ 

‘Why, haven’t you heard, sir? it’s the talk of the place.’ 
Banton shuddered. ‘The cutting for the new line will run just 
across here, and, of course, the house must come down.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure, now I remember,’ said Banton as calmly as 
he was able; ‘I have heard the thing spoken of, and I’m much 
obliged to you for mentioning it. Good evening.’ 

The landlord beat a hasty retreat after this curt dismissal, not 
by any means impressed with the amount of politeness his tenant 
had extended to him. 

Banton hurried indoors, and threw himself into a chair. 

‘Do you see what that means, Jane?’ he said in an irritated 
tone, which was quite a new development. ‘If they cut through 
here, the—thing in the stable will be unearthed, and then——’ 

His wife came over beside him, and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘John,’ she said softly, ‘I think, after that awful 
night, I could do anything. We must remove it.’ 
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He looked up with astart, and his wife was struck by an express 
sion in his eyes which had never been there before. Was all this 
trouble telling upon his brain ? 

He gave a short laugh, but made no further remark, burying 
his head in his hands and sitting immovable until dinner was 
announced. 

The meal was a perfect farce; neither could eat, and they were 
both unable to converse. Banton drank a great deal of sherry, and, 
before the cheese was upon the table, got up and retreated to the 
drawing-room, where he stretched himself upon a sofa, and lay lost 
in the bitterness of his own reflections, his eyes immovably fixed 
upon one spot, in a soulless stare. Here he remained until bed- 
time arrived, when he saw before him nothing but a night of sleep- 
less distress. 

Two more long weary weeks dragged themselves slowly by, but 
they brought no sort of relief to the tortured mind of either 
Banton or his wife. They were both paler, thinner, more nervous, 
greatly in want of the bracing effect of relaxation and change. 

After a night of distressing restlessness, equally painful to both 
of them, Banton announced to his wife, one morning at breakfast, 
that he proposed to go away to the sea-side for a change. The 
question of the exact course of the new railway was not yet defi- 
nitely decided, but the destruction of their house was confidently 
relied upon. The ground had all been surveyed, and they now 
awaited only definite notice. 

‘A week at Ramsgate will do us both good,’ he said ; ‘I’m sure 
you need it badly enough, Jane, and as for me, it is an absolute 
necessity.’ 

‘I am sincerely glad to hear that you can manage it, dear,’ 
returned Mrs. Banton. ‘I have stood up as long as I possibly 
could, hoping not to be compelled to give way, but I am beginning 
to despair of my ability to hold out longer.’ 

‘We will start on Saturday, then,’ he said; ‘and I hope we 
shall come back more able to keep up than either of us is at 
present.’ 

The very prospect of this holiday, which would give a brief 
change from the perpetual presence of the hideous associations 
they had been hitherto afraid to leave, brought something like 
appetite to both of them, and even cheerfulness. Breakfast that 
morning was a brighter and better meal than the house had known 
for many a week. And when Banton went forth from his door, 
there was a smile upon his lips and something of his old elasticity 
in his step. But at the very moment a grim spectre was tracking 
his footsteps ; something neither he nor anyone else could hav@ 
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suspected : but it was there, nevertheless, rapidly descending upon 
him. 

As he strolled up the quiet road, he opened his morning paper 
and commenced a desultory perusal. Almost the first word which 
caught his eye, however, was his own name in large type. His 
interest was immediately aroused, then his wonder, and finally 
consternation. He stood momentarily still, to peruse the few 
words that were so full with ominous import. 

‘PLANTAGENET Banton.—Notice is hereby given, that if the 
boxes bearing the above name, left on board the * Conway Castle” 
on her discharging at the — Docks upon the —ult., are not 
removed within one month, they will be sold, with their contents, 
to defray cost of rent and other charges.’ 

The name and address of some well-known shipping agents 
followed. Banton read the notice over and over again before the 
real import of the words struck his mind; then he tore the paper 
into a multitude of shreds, and scattered them upon the roadway. 

‘She must never know this,’ he said; ‘ she has suffered enough 
already; she must never even guess at the real fact. It was my 
own uncle—oh, God of heaven forgive me, it was my own uncle!’ 

A cool October wind laden with heavy moisture buffeted him 
as he walked and gradually penetrated to the innermost portions 
of his clothing ; a chill dampness, enough to send shudderings and 
shiverings almost to his very marrow, but he paid no heed to the 
discomforting elements. With eyes bent upon the ground, he 
strode rapidly forward, regardless of direction or aught else, 
conscious only of the fact that his uncle had sought him out asa 
stranger, and that he had poisoned him. Aimlessly, helplessly, 
hopelessly he wandered forward, repeating at short intervals only 
the four words, ‘He was my uncle. He was my uncle.’ 

The sun had been struggling to penetrate the inky clouds 
earlier in the morning, but now the effort had been abandoned, and 
the mist had it all itsown way. The breeze increased in intensity, 
and the almost imperceptible rain grew to very decided drops, each 
of which brought with it a shiver of its own. But still Banton 
walked steadily forward, now on the path, now in the roadway, 
always forgetful that he had started with the intention of going to 
London, such overpowering possession had that one horrible idea 
taken of his mind. The rain saturated every garment about him, 
and reached his very skin, but, cold as it was, it failed to chill his 
fevered form, or even remind him that he carried an unopened 
umbrella in his hand. Ever his thoughts had the same burden, 
‘It was my uncle.’ 

At length he stopped and stared wildly about him; he was far 
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in the open country; but although two hours had been occupied 
in his wandering, the place was still familiar to him, so well he 
knew the neighbourhood for many miles around. , 

‘I was both a fool and a coward,’ he cried. ‘ What need was 
there to hide the deed? It was an accident, and everyone would 
have known it as such. I was a fool.’ 

Then he started forward again, stepping with hasty tread over 
the dripping ground, and splashed through puddles and pools all 
equally unheeded. 

Suddenly he burst into a laugh. ‘The money,’ he cried; ‘ the 
eursed money! That would have told the tale, and we should 
have swung on the gallows—ay, both of us! Man and wife side 
by side, a pretty sight for the public to stare at! Two murderers 
at once.’ 

Again he ceased in his walk, and once more a harsh jarring 
laugh broke from his lips. 

‘I could have burnt the bank notes—burnt every one—and who 
could have suspected us then? But they won’t hang Jane. No, 
not this time; I was coward enough, but that would be more 
cowardly still.’ 

He resumed his walk presently, seeming never to weary, and 
always at intervals returning to the old theme, ‘He was my 
uncle.’ 

Mid-day was long past ere he appeared to wake to a con- 
sciousness of his position; but then, it was not with any idea of 
going to the city that he began to retrace his steps. 

‘ That will be best,’ he muttered, ‘ that will be best,’ as he set 
his face resolutely in the direction of his home. 

The rain had made no attempt to clear off, but seemed to in- 
crease in density as the day advanced. The wind, however, lulled, 
and the piercing chilliness of the atmosphere somewhat decreased. 

It was five o’clock before Banton reached his home, drenched 
as though he had absolutely been wading through water, footsore 
and bedraggled, but intent upon the one purpose that had brought 
him back to his own house. 

Going stealthily indoors, he made his way quietly to the place 
where the bank notes found upon poor old Planty had been 
stowed away. Some few had already been spent, but the bulk 
remained intact. These he took from the safety-place and hurried 
up to his dressing-room. Then he made a pile of the paper in the 
grate, and, applying a match, saw the whole heap gradually dis- 
appear under the fierce influence of the fire. This was what he 
had returned to accomplish, and this done, his task, he thought, 
was complete. 
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The ashes he spurned with his foot before throwing himself 
upon his bed, But now exhausted nature gave way, and, wet as 
he was, he fell almost immediately into a heavy sleep. 

At intervals in his perturbed slumber groans escaped him, 
while ever and anon, half-uttered sentences came murmuring 
through the open lips. A groan louder than its predecessors at- 
tracted the attention of his wife, who had come up into the adjoin- 
ing room. She at once hurried to his side, but started back in dis- 
may at the figure of unutterable wretchedness which lay coiled upon 
the bed, where the stains of the damp and muddy clothing had 
turned the fair white quilt into a terribly untidy likeness of its 
usual respectability. 

‘ Heavens, John!’ she cried, ‘ what on earth is this? Are you 
ill, dear ?’ 

He groaned again, and moved uneasily in his sleep, but it 
was not until she had half raised him from the bed that he really 
awoke. 

‘ John, dear, you are wet; oh, so horribly wet,’ she said. ‘Do 
not sleep in this state. Oh, why have you not taken off this 
wretched clothing? It is absolutely dripping.’ 

He shook himself and opened his eyes; but their gaze was not 
the expression of intelligence she was accustomed to. He glared 
wildly at her for one moment, then cried in fierce accents, ‘ No, 
you are not my uncle!’ 

‘Oh, heavens, it is brain fever!’ She uttered the words in a 
horrified whisper, and the next moment rang a violent peal upon 
the bell. 

When a servant appeared she had already removed part of the 
wet clothes that hung about him, and, without stopping in her 
task, bid the woman run instantly for a doctor. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the servant started upon her errand, per- 
ceiving at once that something unusual was wrong, and meantime 
Mrs. Banton proceeded to undress her unfortunate husband. But 
it was a troublesome task, for he was perfectly unconscious of the 
utility of what she was doing, and, though he made no absolute 
resistance, he offered no sort of aid. 

At length the task was accomplished, and when she had rubbed 
his moist body with a rough towel she got him, passively enough, 
between the blankets, and sat by to await the coming of medical 
aid. She would have administered brandy to him, had it not 
been that the strongest conviction possessed her that he was at- 
tacked by a raging fever. Happy for her had he been! 

As she sat in this painful vigil, her husband, half dozing in 
his weariness, uttered at intervals broken sentences, the burden of 
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which was ever the same, ‘You are not my uncle. He was my 
uncle. He was my uncle.’ 

When the doctor came and saw the patient, the portentous 
gravity of his face sent an awesome chill to Mrs. Banton’s heart. 
He made a careful diagnosis of the case, and asked a perfect shoal 
of questions of the afflicted wife, but no amount of pressing could 
induce him to express a decided opinion. The constant repetition 
of the words, ‘ He was my uncle,’ although it conveyed no definite 
idea to the mind of the doctor, yet gave to Mrs. Banton a sort 
of clue to the thoughts that were running through her husband’s 
brain. She could answer the doctor, as she thought, with perfect 
truth in the negative, when he inquired whether such a relative 
had been lost; but she could add nothing to that statement to aid 
the man of medicine, beyond the fact that her husband had seen 
an unusual amount of trouble lately. 

The doctor promised to send round a soothing draught, and 
added that he would return the first thing in the morning, unless 
he should be needed in the night, by reason of Banton becoming 
extremely restless ; but he declined to say whether or not he had 
failen into a fever. 

His own opinion was, however, formed beyond possibility of 
question, as was evidenced by the few words he uttered for his own 
edification as he returned homewards. Those simple words were, 
‘Mad beyond a doubt, poor devil.’ 


To dwell upon so painfully distressing a scene would be but 
needless prolongation of a hopeless picture of misery. 

Banton never became violent, his madness seeming to resolve 
itself almost into idiocy ; but his case was utterly hopeless. His 
sufferings terminated in the course of three or four years, and now 
both he and his wife lie side by side in the churchyard of their 
parish church, for her system never recovered the shocks to which 
it had been subjected, and, about the same time as he breathed 
his last, she passed peacefully away, a victim to a terrible malady, 
the seeds of which had long been slowly germinating in her con- 
stitution. Her pale and delicate face had hinted many a day that 
consumption would claim her eventually as its own. 

Strangely enough, the projected railway was diverted almost 
at the last moment, so that the pulling down of ‘ Glossop Lodge’ 
did not become a necessity, and it stands to this day. But who 
amongst its later inhabitants has ever guessed that it was once 
the scene of so horrible a tragedy, and that it is the only monu- 
ment remaining to the three victims of the hideous event ? 

THOMAS SHAIRP. 
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MW Komance of the RPineteenth Centurp. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


Cuaprer IV. 


There may be in the cup 

A spider steep’d, and one may drink,"depart, 

And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 

Is not infected. 
Lapy WALTERS was a woman of extreme sweetness of manner, yet 
with a touch now and then of subdued humour, as of a woman who 
had known the world—had known it, rather than knew it; for 
knowledge of the world can be forgotten like other knowledge, and 
from certain gentle natures it slips away easily. 

She and Lord Surbiton had an extremely friendly greeting, 
and settled down at once into a talk over old days. As for 
Vernon, his position was less comfortable. The Duchess intro- 
duced him to Miss Walters, who had at first been unaware of his 
presence: but the instant she recognised him the smile died on 
her lips, and she acknowledged his bow as coldly as any young lady 
of fashion who seems to deny an acquaintance in the very act of 
formally making it. 

Vernon felt utterly worsted by her perfect savow faire; and 
what added not a little to his suffering was that the Duchess 
should witness his discomfiture, without knowing what he felt 
sure was the cause of it. Too proud or self-conscious to risk any 
further repulse, he listened silently to the girl’s answers, as the 
Duchess put her through a rapid catechism. ‘We have taken,’ 
she said, ‘a villa beyond Nice, in the country. We arrived but 
three days ago, from Florence. We came over here this afternoon 
for the music; but missed our train back again, and so had to 
remain for dinner. I don’t know what we should have done if 
Colonel Stapleton, whom I have known from a child, had not 
secured a table for us. I think this place horrible. I was here 
once before, and I detested it.’ 

Vernon watched her intently as she was giving these answers. 
The moments were few; but to him they were like a long dream. 
He seemed to become familiar with all the folds of her drapery, 
and each outline of arm or figure that her dress revealed or hinted 
at. Everything about her was dainty, delicate, perfect, as even a 
man could see. There was a subtle air with her of fastidious 
fashion, from her hat to her pointed shoes and the long black 
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gloves concealing her slim hands. He was keenly conscious of 
this impression, because it mixed with another in a somewhat 
singular way. There was a look in her face so clear and so 
ethereal, that all these lesser graces acquired a new character. 
She was not a woman of fashion only, but a woman of fashion 
who had the soul of a sibyl in her. Such, at least, was the way 
she impressed Vernon. As he looked at her now she seemed to 
be more lovely than ever, her cheeks paler and more spiritual, her 
large eyes darker and more expressive ; and they were touched, so 
it seemed to him, with some high wistful melancholy. 

The impression she made on the Duchess was different. Her 
Grace had found Miss Walters somewhat chilly in manner; so she 
brought her questions pretty soon to a close, and turned to Mrs. 
Grantly. 

‘What fun,’ she said, ‘we had at dinner to-night, hadn’t we! 
Everybody was so amusing; and yet, were what we said written 
down for a stranger, there would seem, I have no doubt, very little 
to laugh at.’ 

‘Precisely, my dear Duchess,’ said Lord Surbiton, who had 
caught this remark, ‘and for the following reason.’ He had now 
the opportunity he had all this while been waiting for, of making 
himself heard and observed by the lovely flower-like stranger. 
*Tn true conversation,’ he went on—‘ conversation as distinct from 
discussion—the words by themselves are but a small part of the 
matter. Their magic depends on the unsubstantial pageant of 
association that is called up by them, and that forms and fades 
with the hour and the company they are uttered in. Conversation 
is a spell; it evokes, it does not describe. Like other spells, it is 
effectual only in a charmed circle; and like other spells, to out- 
siders it sounds gibberish.’ 

Lord Surbiton was well rewarded by seeing Miss Walters turn 
to him; though she did so chiefly as a means of avoiding Vernon. 

‘Iam sure,’ said the Duchess, ‘I can’t remember what we 
were talking about at dinner.’ 

‘A proof,’ said Lord Surbiton, ‘of how well your Grace was 
conversing. True conversation is like good champagne. It ex- 
hilarates for the moment, but next morning we feel no trace of it.’ 

Vernon here broke silence. ‘If true conversation,’ he said, ‘is 
like good champagne, true love is like bad. False and true love 
may seem just the same when we taste them. We only detect the 
true when we find that our head aches afterwards.’ 

‘That,’ said Lord Surbiton, drawing a deep sigh which made 
his satin neck-tie creak, ‘that is why a serious passion is so 
great an educator. But its work only begins when the pain it 
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causes has left us. I have observed, Miss Walters, in one of my 
own writings, that a woman of the world should always have been, 
but should never be, in love. She should always have had a grief: 
she should never have a grievance.’ 

‘Why,’ asked Miss Walters, ‘do you say this of a woman of 
the world especially ?’ 

‘Because it is only in the world, or in what we call society, 
that intercourse with our fellows is really a completed fine art. 
It there 7s what elsewhere it only tends to be. Men who profess 
to think gravely or to have grave ends are accustomed to speak 
of society as the type of what is vain and frivolous. Perhaps 
they are right—who knows? And yet society is the logical end 
of the whole of this world’s civilisation. For my own part, of all 
the follies that I ever set any store by, fashion is the one I could 
still find most to say for; and would its votaries only try to de- 
serve as well as to attain it, it would perhaps be as openly praised 
as it is inwardly coveted.’ 

‘Fashion!’ echoed Miss Walters, looking in blank surprise at 
him. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘fashion. No wonder you look incredulous; 
but you know not what fashion is. Fashion is the daintiest form 
of fame, and sometimes of power also; and were it only as wide 
and lasting as it is delicate, it would unite in itself the elements 
of all human ambitions.’ 

‘ And is ambition,’ said Miss Walters, ‘all that a man lives for ?’ 

‘Surely no,’ said Lord Surbiton; ‘and those eyes of yours 
must have discovered that for themselves. Man is in general 
moved by three forces— ambition, love, and hunger; but love, as 
we all know, destroys the appetite; ambition destroys love; and 
fashion absorbs, or at any rate sways, ambition.’ 

These general maxims did not much delight the Duchess; and 
she betrayed at this juncture that her thoughts had been some- 
what wandering. 

‘Captain Grantly,’ she exclaimed, ‘I wonder whose are those 
horses that are waiting there at the door of the casino—I mean 
the pair of greys, in that rather smart-looking carriage. I watched 
them drive round, five minutes ago; and the near one is really a 
first-rate stepper.’ 

This remark put a stop to Lord Surbiton’s eloquence, for Miss 
Walters turned round, and began to look at.the horses ; whilst her 
aunt, hearing a railway-whistle, consulted her watch, and said they 
must soon be moving. ‘ However,’ she added, ‘there must be 
plenty of time yet, as Colonel Stapleton said he would come and 
see us safe to the station.’ 
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‘Damn Colonel Stapleton!’ muttered Vernon to himself ab- 
stractedly. Then, suddenly recollecting himself, ‘I too,’ he said, 
‘am reminded to think of moving; for I see my carriage is 
already there waiting for me.’ 

‘What!’ said the Duchess, ‘and is that fine turn-out yours, 
Mr. Vernon ?’ 

‘ By Gad, my dear chap, you are a swell,’ said Captain Grantly, 
putting his hand on Vernon’s shoulder. 

Wealth has a certain power over those even who are least touched 
by it. It calls their attention to the man possessing it, if only 
to make it worth their while to despise him; and Vernon was 
now conscious in an instant that Miss Walters’ glance was fixed on 
him. He turned quickly to her, and was about to attempt saying 
something, when Colonel Stapleton arrived, panting and out of 
breath, exclaiming to Lady Walters that he had been looking every- 
where for them, for the last ten minutes; ‘ but now,’ he went on, 
‘your train has gone, and there is nothing left for it but to stop 
the night here. I'll engage rooms this instant, if you'll let me, at 
the Hotel de Paris. The Princesse de and the Prince for the 
time being, have just left unexpectedly ; so I know they can take 
you in: and we'll show Miss Cynthia a little more of the life 
here.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Miss Walters with a hasty frown, ‘those rooms 
are perfectly sickening.’ Vernon observed her closely and with 
extreme surprise. She spoke in a manner that would have been 
rudeness to any common acquaintance, even of long standing: the 
Colonel, however, was not in the least abashed by it; he only eyed 
her with a look of quiet amusement. ‘ Come, little vixen,’ he 
whispered, ‘don’t be naughty. I’m sure Aunt Louisa will give her 
vote for staying.’ 

Lady Walters, however, would do no such thing; and was 
already inquiring somewhat nervously if there would be any diffi- 
culty in getting a carriage. Captain Grantly at once volunteered 
to order one, and was just starting, when he was recalled by the 
practical Duchess. ‘You may as well find out first,’ she said, 
‘where Lady Walters wants to be driven to; for at this time of 
night they will often refuse to take you.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Lady Walters, somewhat troubled by this, ‘it is the 
Cap de Juan. It is a long way by road, I’m afraid.’ 

Vernon felt all the blood rush at once to his face, and for a 
moment his heart stopped beating. He was about to speak, but 
the Duchess had already forestalled him. 

‘ The Cap de Juan!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ why, that settles every- 
thing. Come, Mr. Vernon, now is your opportunity. Why, my 
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dear Lady Walters, here is a young man with a carriage and horses 
ready and only too anxious to drive you back to your very door- 
step.’ 

A rapid look of annoyance passed over Miss Walters’ face. 
‘We couldn’t think,’ she said, with-a cold politeness, ‘ of taking 
Mr. Vernon’s horses so great a distance. He is hardly aware, per- 
haps, of what a journey there is before us.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Vernon, ‘I am perfectly aware of it. 
If I am not mistaken, we are neighbours, and live within a hun- 
dred yards of each other. Your house must, I think, be the 
Chateau St. John, and your garden and mine are but parted by 
one hedge.’ 

After this there was nothing more to be said. Lady Walters, 
whatever her niece might think of him, was much taken with 
Vernon’s look and manner, and accepted his offer with the 
friendliest cordiality. Vague anticipations as to what the drive 
would bring forth, thronged his mind in an instant. The whole 
party walked towards the carriage; and by his side was that fair 
glimmering figure who now in common courtesy could not avoid 
his companionship. He was full of a new excitement, half morti- 
fied, half expectant. He handed the old lady into the carriage, 
and saw her seated comfortably. It was now Miss Walters’ turn. 
Vernon looked at her timidly, as if afraid to offer any help to her ; 
but he took courage, and put out his hand. Did he dream ?—was 
it only a fancy ?—for the whole thing was the work of a few 
seconds. It seemed to him that her hand, as it touched his, did 
so at first lightly and coldly, and then suddenly softened into a 
moment’s relenting pressure. At the same time, for a moment, she 
raised her eyes to him, and he fancied that the look in them was 
not coldness, but a soft reproachful inquiry. 

‘Well,’ said the Duchess, as the carriage drove off, ‘I’m glad 
Mr. Vernon has at last got what he wanted, though Miss Cynthia, 
at first, was, I must say, very snubby to him. However, one can 
never judge by this. Perhaps, when we go to the Cap de Juan, we 
shall find them an engaged couple. Who knows?’ 

‘I know,’ said Mrs. Grantly, ‘and I'll bet you anything we shall 
not. A man like Mr. Vernon will never marry. He’s exactly,’ 
she added, dropping her voice, ‘like a younger edition of Lord 
Surbiton; and I guess they’re a couple of shams—-the two of 
them.’ 

‘I think,’ said the Duchess, ‘that Mr. Vernon is charming.’ 

‘ Yes—to know,’ said Mrs. Grantly, ‘ but not to depend upon.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say, it lightens. 


VeRNON and his friends were meanwhile hastening homewards, 
Lady Walters had addressed to him a few more kind civilities, eye- 
ing him the while with a look of trustful friendliness ; but her 
niece had hardly said anything, and the three soon sank into 
silence. Every influence, indeed, seemed to persuade to it—the 
easy motion of the carriage, the rhythmic tramp of the horses, the 
soft fanning of the night air, and the pageant of sea and mountain 
that was sweeping past them like a dream. Here was a gaudy 
villa, surmounted by a huge coronet, the home of some Russian 
gambler ; here, with domes and minarets, a dwelling yet more 
fantastic. Scents of flowers blew down to them from the gardens ; 
and over the garden walls hung spiked aloes and cactuses. Then 
presently the scene grew wilder. On the right, wooded gorges 
slanted up into the mountains; and on the left, the sea below 
them broke into fairy bays. All this seemed to absorb Miss 
Walters; and her eyes being thus occupied, Vernon was able 
unobserved to observe her. He had once remarked in one of his 
more delicate moods, that a woman whose dress is the perfection 
of fashion, is rarely herself the perfection of real refinement. But 
he now felt inclined to reverse this judgment. Miss Walters’ 
whole toilette, it has already been said, was exquisite ; and Vernon, 
man though he was, was still quite conscious of this. But whilst he 
was conscious of it, she seemed not to be. Her finery seemed on 
her to be simple as the beauty of a rare flower. ‘This fact,’ 
Vernon wrote that same night in jhis diary, ‘ was to me typical of 
the entire impression she made dn me. All the graces of this 
world seemed to be hers so naturally, that she was as little troubled 
by their possession as the saint is who has renounced them. The 
effect her presence had on me was very singular. It did not at 
first concentrate my thoughts on herself; but it moved amongst 
them like a wind, and stirred them in all directions. Vague aspi- 
rations of many kinds awoke in me. I longed, in grotesque rota- 
tion, to make poetry, to ride hard, and to pray: and at last I 
could almost have said aloud to her, Show me the way to Heaven, 
my beautiful earth-born angel—the way onward and upward, to 
the goal where a man would be. But my soul was still lonely, it 
wanted no companionship; I had not the least impulse to add, 
And let me struggle thither with you.’ 
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The state of mind that Vernon thus ascribed to himself was 
broken by Lady Walters, who at this moment woke up from a 
drowsy reverie, and said somewhat abruptly : 

‘What a pity it is that poor Jack Stapleton never married! 
He is naturally such a kind, good creature. It is self-indulgence 
that has ruined him.’ 

‘ And do you think,’ asked Vernon, ‘ that marriage always im- 
proves a man?’ 

‘ Not always,’ she said, ‘ and it never affects a man as it does a 
woman ; yet,some men, Mr. Vernon, are ruined for the want of it, 
and they are often those of the warmest and sweetest natures. 
You know the man that his friends call a good fellow—who, like a 
sun-flower, always turns towards happiness. If such a man has a 
wife he cares for, he will live that he may make her happy: but 
if left to himself—I have seen this in so many cases—he will live, 
not to give pleasure, but to find it. And to like consorting with 
happy people is a very different thing from trying to make people 
happy.’ 

‘Ah me,’ exclaimed Vernon, ‘how many a genial companion 
might take that to heart! But how should you say that marriage 
affected women ?’ 

‘Why, with them,’ she said, ‘it is an entirely different thing. 
When a woman marries with affection, her whole character changes. 
She grows absorbed in the things that absorb her husband; and 
these, through him, become a new life to her.’ 

‘Did I seek,’ said Vernon, ‘to make any woman my companion, 
I should start with a different hope. I should wish to find one 
who, if she had my tastes at all, had had them before she knew 
me; and that her already possessing them were the cause of her 
sympathy, not that her acquiring them for my sake were the signs 
of it. I should like her life to stand on its own basis; and in her 
pursuits I should like to have a constant rival, that should keep 
my affection fresh with a kind of stingless jealousy.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Lady Walters with a smile, ‘that is friendship, not 
marriage.’ 

‘ Then friendship, not marriage,’ said Weeki; ‘is the thing that 
charms me.’ 

Lady Walters only looked at him with a gentle incredulity, 
but said nothing, and the conversation dropped. Presently 
Vernon was aware that Miss Walters was watching him. He 
hardly dared to look at her; but their eyes met. It was but for 
an instant: each turned from the other; and as if for some relief 
in embarrassment, they turned towards Lady Walters. Only a 
glance was needed. They saw that she had fallen asleep. Then 
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Miss Walters’ eyes again met Vernon’s, and the two for the first time 
felt they were alone together. Vernon was ill at ease. The re- 
membrance that his companion’s first sight of him was when he 
was in the middle of his foolish scene with the French-woman, 
abased him in his own estimation. He leaned his head back and 
looked up at the stars, whilst his thoughts went wandering into 
many devious ways. Presently Miss Walters was startled by a 
sudden ejaculation from him. What he uttered was a single 
line from Hamlet : 


Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 


His voice had all the ring in it as of a man thinking aloud; and 
its sound startled himself no less than Miss Walters. Sitting up 
sharply, he began a confused apology. ‘I have a tiresome way,’ 
he said, ‘ of repeating poetry aloud to myself. I am always doing 
it when alone, and if anyone overhears me, I am sure they must 
take me for a lunatic. I remember how I frightened a groom 
once in a dog-cart by breaking out just like that with a bit of a 
Greek chorus. Are you,’ he went on, that he might say something 
commonplace—‘ are you fond of poetry, Miss Walters?’ He asked 
the question without thinking, nor did she herself seem in any 
way to attend to it; but when he ventured to look again at her, 
a surprise awaited him. She was no longer sitting back cold and 
distant, she was bending slightly forward, and was watching him 
earnestly. He met her eyes, and they were not withdrawn from 
him. Fulland unflinching, they still sought his own, and they were 
liquid with the enigmatic appealing tenderness which he had 
once before half thought he detected in them. Again he asked 
himself, ‘Am I dreaming?’ But this time he knew it was not 
so. A sudden consciousness had thrilled through him in an in- 
stant that a crisis in their acquaintanceship had passed. He felt 
that by his unguarded exclamation a barrier had been broken 
down: he had betrayed himself in some way into her confidence, 
though he knew not to what extent. A tingling tremor crept 
through his whole body; the blood beat quickly in his temples ; 
his mouth, half-opened, drew breath audibly, and it seemed to him 
that the air was peopled by mute agents,' who were arranging 
between him and her some new undefined relationship. But 
whilst he bent towards her, there was a reverent awe upon him; 
there was almost a worship in the freedom with which his own 
eyes fastened on hers; and though his life had well accustomed 
him to a certain libertinage of behaviour, he did not dream even 


1 Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there—WorpswortTH. 
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of daring to somuch as touch her hand. Near as she was to him, 
thete was still some gulf between them—some unknown, some un- 
travelled distance. And yet, when across this her voice came 
floating to him—for it was she who first broke silence—there was 
an appeal so winning and so tender in it, that more than atoned 
for its being so unsexed and passionless. It was like the voice of 
a spirit breathing in the evening wind. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘why are you here—by yourself, with no 
companion, and in this lonely place? Tell me.’ 

‘I am here,’ said Vernon, ‘to attempt a painful thing. 
There is some one whom I have long deserted. He is the only 
friend, perhaps, I ever really cared for; and even him I have 
treated cruelly, and have turned my back on him. I have almost 
forgotten his face, that I once knew so well. I have come here 
that I may try to renew my acquaintance with him.’ 

‘Who is it?’ she said abstractedly. ‘And yet,’ she added, 
recollecting herself, ‘ of course I have no right to ask. I beg your 
pardon. I was forgetting what I was saying.’ 

Vernon went on, making no direct answer to her. ‘It will be 
a painful meeting if ever I find him again; I shall see him so 
changed, and know that it is my ill-treatment has changed him. 
My heart, if this happens, will, I expect, be either hardened or 
broken—perhaps both; for even a stone heart is not beyond 
breaking. Can’t you tell whom I mean by the description ? 
You, perhaps, might be a go-between and a help to me.’ 

‘Who is it ?—Lord Surbiton ?’ 

‘No,’ said Vernon, smiling, ‘I mean myself. Myself,doI say ? 
How hollow the word sounds to me! I seem sometimes hardly to 
have a self; but I feel, like a man in a dream, that I am being 
swept passively through changing states of consciousness, some 
pleasant enough, some dull and dreary, but they are all ghostly 
things ; I have no abiding part in them, nor is one bound by any 
chain to the other. I seem to be swept through them as we in 
this carriage are being swept through this ghostly landscape. 
These changing trees and fields, as they surround and drift away 
from us, what hold have they on our inner life, more than so many 
shadows have? Tell me,’ he said, ‘does all this carry any meaning 
to you, or does it only seem to you like fantastic rubbish ?’ 

There was a pause. Then Miss Walters answered him in a 
very low voice, ‘I can understand your meaning well—I think 
so—at least, part of it.’ 

When next she spoke, it was after a long silence. ‘Is Lord 
Surbiton,’ she asked abruptly, ‘a great friend of yours ?’ 
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‘Till to-day, it is many years since I saw him. Why do you 
ask me?’ 

‘Are we not,’ she said quietly, ‘known from our compan- 
ions ?’ 

‘Are we?’ said Vernon, thinking instantly of Colonel Staple- 
ton; ‘I hope to God, not always!’ And he looked hard at her, 
with a perplexed wondering inquiry. Then he went on in a 
lighter tone: ‘ Lord Surbiton at least would be little guide to you. 
He has a side for everyone, he is himself nothing. It is true he 
has a character in the midst of all his diversity; but even this 
he is always playing tricks with. He seems to carry about with 
him a sort of mental looking-glass, before which he is for ever 
making some different face. Sometimes he regards himself asa 
man of superhuman age; sometimes as a man endowed with 
eternal youth. Sometimes he praises virtue, sometimes free-living; 
sometimes he speaks with equal apathy of both. He has been 
showing me to-night all these sides of himself; and under pretence 
of telling me what I am, he has been giving me a lengthy account 
of what he himself would like to be. And yet, in a certain way, 
he attracts me. I always feel at my ease with him; and he says 
many, many things that in a perverse way I agree with. Some- 
times I think, for instance, that of all life’s follies, fashion is the 
one that is best worth following.’ 

Miss Walters interrupted him. ‘Do not say that,’ she ex- 
claimed with much earnestness. ‘I know fashion well; at least, 
I know quite enough of it; and nothing hardens the heart like 
fashion. I don’t use the word in the way common people use it; 
in their phrase, the whole world of birth and riches is fashionable: 
and please don’t think that I wish to abuse that, or that I have 
any admiration for rusticity or provincialism. The fashion that I 
mean is the fashion that you mean; it is the fashion that isa 
goal, not a starting-point—that.is a new gilding coveted for the 
gold. And that curious artificial light in which alone the shades 
of social fashion are visible, whilst it opens our eyes to number- 
less small niceties, blinds them to all that is more real and 
deeper. Nothing but sin can take us so far from our true selves 
as that.’ 

‘Fashion may be artificial,’ said Vernon, ‘but it is not 
arbitrary, and its value is relative to the way in which each man 
wins it. But it is for each man the completest reward he is 
capable of. When the fool wins it, it is the fool’s completest 
triumph. When the clever man or the gifted man wins it, it is 
his completest triumph likewise. It is all the homage that he 
could possibly render due to himself discounted from moment to 
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moment. It is as though life were a continued song, and fashion 
were the refined measure of praise that was always greeting it. 
If you have ever read Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” you may 
recollect a passage in which the same thought seems to have struck 
him.’ 

‘ Then, if that is the case,’ said Miss Walters more coldly, ‘ why 
do you settle yourself at the Cap de Juan? You have no society 
there. You can neither dine out there nor give dinners. There 
are no drawing-rooms in which your entrance can make a flutter ; 
nor can each evening be to you what a London girl’s in the season 
is—a little epic of petty defeats or triumphs.’ 

‘Don’t turn away from me,’ said Vernon. ‘Let me try once 
more to explain myself. People think—perhaps you do too—that 
if a man does but wish to be open, an inquirer need but question 
him to extract all his tastes and motives. But there is no notion 
falser. Let a man have paints and brushes; put a sitter before 
him who shall remain quite motionless: will he need no skill 
and practice to_be able to paint a portrait? It needs far 
more skill to describe one’s own mind to another than to paint 
one’s own portrait from one’s image in running water. Ask a 
man to account for his own actions for even a single week, and he 
may answer you in a dozen contradictory ways, and yet each time 
be doing all he can to be truthful. You ask me why, if I love 
society, [am thus choosing solitude. That is a simple question ; 
just now I had half answered it, and my half answer was true. I 
said that I longed for calm, that I longed to collect my thoughts, 
and so indeed Ido. But this is not all. Other longings haunt 
me, and I sigh in the midst of calm for some excitement also. I 
get it, too, in my hermitage—one of the sweetest of all excite- 
ments. I have come to the Cap de Juan because I love the sea 
and the mountains; because I love the rocks that the sea beats 
against, and the trees and shrubs and flowers that the sea-air 
breathes among. The Cap de Juan is the loveliest spot in Europe ; 
you who have but just come there can hardly know its loveliness. 
The whole green peninsula is an Eden of woods and gardens; and 
the life that surrounds you there is like a living idyll. Old brown 
crones crouching under the olive-trees, the peasant proprietor 
tilling his small field, the neatly dressed nursery-gardener survey- 
ing his glass frames, the retired domestic tradesman smiling over 
the gate of his little villa-garden—these are the living images 
that surround one, and that give to one’s thoughts such a quaint 
delightful setting. A strange mixture, too, on all sides touches 
one of homely plenty and of wild luxuriance. Cabbages and 
palm-trees grow in the same enclosure. Between beds of kitchen 
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stuff, are strips starred with anemones; and pink almond-blossoms 
tremble amongst the apple-trees. And then—do you know the 
hill, dark with corks and ilexes, from which the white lighthouse 
shoots up like an obelisk? A little lower down, with spires of 
black cypress round it, is the bulging dome of a semi-Italian 
chapel. The building is outside a ruinous stained stucco, dull 
“ud disconsolate ; and inside are frescoes and gilded columns and 
costly marble altars, and a sense of dim space, and lingering 
smells of incense. And on all sides but one of this enchanted 
region is the sea—the darling sea. Miss Walters,’ said Vernon, 
‘when I speak of scenes like these, you may be sure I am quite 
truthful; and yet in society I can forget even scenes like these. 
But listen,’ he went on, ‘and let me tell you more. Far away 
from the world as this place seems, yet you can see Cannes on one 
side of it, and Nice on the other—far away, like dreams, over blue 
breadths of water; and breaths of that outer world seem to blow 
to it, fresh and faint and vague like odours of fresh seaweed. Is 
it not strange how our memories and our imaginations can mix 
our spirits with nature, and make all the world sing or whisper to 
us? Something like worldly wealth, too, is to be found in the 
place itself. There are several largish villas there, besides the 
Chateau St. John; and one gets a glimpse sometimes through the 
palings, of white balustrades and flowers, and gay terra-cotta vases. 
But the worldly wealth that all this suggests to one seems some- 
how to be far away and idealised, and to be sleeping a wizard 
sleep amongst the olives afd green shrubberies. The only alien 
object is the great hotel, as it stands there with its rows 
of windows, furnished, but dead and tenantless till our friend the 
Duchess comes to it. But even the hotel has some poetry about 
it. It is built like an old chateau. It has quaint vanes on the 
gables, and flights of marble steps lead up to its doors and 
windows. It is just at the cape’s point; and its domain of gar- 
dens with their long straight terraces, their arches of trellised 
roses, and their maze of winding walks, are bounded on three sides 
by the sea. Those gardens, silent and lifeless, not a soul but the 
gardeners now walks in them—the gardeners and myself. As for 
me, I wander about in them by the hour, and their green flowery 
solitudes have a pathos in them I cannot describe to you. Just 
now I was wrong, though. I am not alone in my wanderings. 
There is one stranger that I sometimes meet in them; and what 
manner of man should you think he is? He is an Englishman, 
who was once at Oxford, and once, too, in the Guards—a fellow- 
officer, by the way, of Captain Grantly’s. But he is now a 
Catholic priest, invalided and worn with work, and is in this place 
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for quiet. I knew him well at one time; and to think how a few 
years have changed him! Religion gives poetry to some men; 
but with him, poor fellow, it has dealt in a very different way—it 
has knocked all his on the head. He was once full of romance and 
feeling, but he is hard and matter-of-fact enough now; and there 
is a curious dry reserve about him, whenever we talk together. He 
has the same effect on me that a dull rainy day has, or a dull 
sermon on death.’ 

‘ Are you,’ said Miss Walters, ‘afraid to dwell upon death ?’ 

‘Not in my own way—no. I often think of it. Let me tell 
you something more about the Cap de Juan. Beyond these gar- 
dens, a cape beyond a cape, is a long grey reach of low barren 
rock. It is swept by all the sea-winds; it is salt with the sea- 
foam. There is no soil on it but a few sandy patches; nothing 
grows on it but a few stunted grass-blades; there is nothing 
human visible till you come to the farthest point. But there, 
flat on the ground, lies a long block of stone; and flat upon this, 
a rough fragment of iron, eaten away and reddened with rain 
and rust. Go nearer, and you will see that it is a fallen cross; 
and you will see on the stone’s face under it the marks of a rude 
inscription. The name is quite illegible, but there are three 
words which you can still read plainly. They are, “ Priez pour 
lui.” I often wander out to that lonely grave; and I can think 
of death steadily enough, with the sea-birds calling round me. I 
could never discover the man’s name who is buried there; but I 
gather that he was some solitary, who loved this cape and the sea, 
and perhaps had little else left to care for.’ 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Miss Walters, ‘ that is the very place where I 
myself should like to be buried. Tell me,’ she said, with a slight 
soft smile, ‘do you ever think about what you would like to 
have written over you? It is a foolish woman’s speculation, but it 
often occupies me; and this is what I should like to have put on 
my gravestone. It is a small verse of Tennyson’s: 

Come not when I am dead 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 


Here let the wind sweep and the plover cry, 
But thou go by. 


Only, in that case,’ she added with a laugh, ‘I should of course 
be obliged to die where I could get my plovers.’ 

‘Miss Walters,’ exclaimed Vernon, ‘ you speak like my second 
self; my feelings on these matters completely answer to yours; 
and now I can tell you, I think, why I like society. I like it for 
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the same reason that I like solitude. Both are devices for keeping 
man at a distance. 


Here let the wind sweep and the plover cry, 
But thou go by.’ 


‘You say,’ she said, ‘that your feelings answer to mine. [ 
wonder if it is true they do so. However,’ she went on frankly, 
‘ you gave me real pleasure just now; and whatever may be your 
views about society, I have enjoyed thoroughly hearing you de- 
scribe your solitude. I at least got to the true you there. You 
must be my guide some of these days, and show me all the beauties 
of this land of your adoption. We are near neighbours, are we 
not ?—and now I think we need not fear to be friends. Am I right? 
Should you fear that ?—for as yet you know very little of me.’ 

‘See, see,’ exclaimed Vernon, not directly replying to her, 
‘we are off the high road already: we are already entering our 
peninsula of gardens. Quick! let me answer your question whilst 
the moment still inspires me. Friends !—yes, friends we will be, 
if I am fit for your friendship. My fear is because I know much 
of myself, not because I know little of you: so first let me make 
you a very concise confession. I have seen much, I have gone 
through much in close relation with others; and I know my own 
deficiencies. I am no artist—I don’t try to pass off as a genius; 
and yet I have something in me of what old Lord Surbiton calls 
the artistic temperament. All kinds of feelings sway me; all 
kinds of interests can allure me and awake my eagerness; but I 
have no constancy, no continuity of purpose, with regard either 
to things or people. Did you ever watch a cat chasing a butter- 
fly? When the butterfly flits low, and seems within easy reach, 
the cat runs and leaps, and is all intense excitement; but let 
the painted wings rise a few inches higher—the excitement turns 
at once to indifference, and the cat will lie down on the grass, 
purring in soft forgetfulness. In such a cat I often see my own 
image. My interests collapse and escape me in just the same 
way; and I should wish anyone I was to be intimate with to 
remember this. Were I a coxcomb talking to some inexperienced 
girl, whom I was too self-indulgent to leave alone, and too consci- 
entious to wish to trifle with, I should say to her, “ Trust me not. 
Voice, look, manner—doubt one and all of them.” But as for 
you, I will but say to you, “Take me for what Iam.” Only I 
should add, as the shopman says when you want to buy some- 
thing cheap, ‘ We don’t recommend the article.”’ 

‘Be quite at your ease,’ said Miss Walters; ‘I know your 
meaning, and I should not be offended at itif it really contained a 
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warning which you had no wish to give me. I think I understand 
your temper. When you were speaking to my aunt about marriage, 
I watched you, I listened to you, I noted your tones and phrases. 
Have no fear for me,’ she went on ina low voice; ‘be your own 
natural self, put rio false check on your sympathies. No nun 
dying a living death in a nunnery could be more shut out from 
all danger of love than I am—from all hope, my friend, and 
from all fear of it.’ 

After this there was silence, till Lady Walters woke up, and 
Vernon soon after was saying adieu to his friends on their own 
doorsteps. 


Cuapter VI. 


Oh, speak again, bright angel, for thou art 

As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a white-wing’d messenger of heaven 
Unto the white up-turnéd wondering eyes 

Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 


But the night was not yet done for him. He had refused to enter ; 
he was anxious to be by himself again; and having sent his 
carriage away, was preparing to walk back through the gardens. 
The air smelt wooingly; a bright moon had risen, and the 
Chateau St. John was bathed in dazzling silver. But while he 
was still standing under the white marble portico, the door opened 
gently, and to his surprise Miss Walters herself appeared again. 
The cause that brought her back was unromantic enough. It 
was simply that some wraps had been left behind in the carriage ; 
and Vernon’s response was prosaic in exactly the same degree. 
But when all this was over she still lingered ; her soft clear regard 
was still fixed upon Vernon. Presently she said, without preface, 
and hardly above her breath, ‘ You spoke of how you had grown a 
stranger to your true self. I have been wondering if you ever 
wandered very far away from it.’ Then in silence re-entering the 
house, she cast back on him one more earnest glance, as she softly 
closed the door ; and, half in farewell it seemed, and half implor- 
ingly, just raised to her mouth her delicate finger-tips. 

Vernon wandered away like a man ina wild dream. What 
had come to him—the artist and the calm philosopher? A spell 
seemed to have been cast over him, and he was on a sudden trans- 
ported into fairy-land. The gardens and the scent of the flowers 
had a new soul inspiring them, and his breast was full of a sweet 
fantastic tumult. In his own lamp-lit villa a delicate supper 
was prepared for him; but he did nothing more than taste it, and 
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he walked forth again into the mellow night air. He leaned his 
elbow on a pale glistening balustrade, and looked out over the sea. 
‘Sea of romance,’ his unuttered thoughts began in him, ‘once 
again you have a voice of magic for me. Inarticulate whispers 
of ambition, of passion, and of music float up to me from your 
enchanted surface. Sea of Southern moon and of Italian twilights, 
what eyes of famous lovers have looked out on you! The most 
musical of the world’s love-songs have mixed over you with the 
vesper breezes! [Pale restless waves, rocking under the stars of 
midnight, the limbs of the mermaids know you: the nautilus floats 
upon your bosom! Yes, and in me, too, up from the depths of 
my being, thoughts and longings are rising that sing like mer- 
maids. Dark eyes of Cynthia, cheeks cold like her chastity—I 
know not, I know not, is it for you they sing?’ He turned 
back to his garden; that too was enchanted. Were Oberon and 
Titania holding revel there? Bush and blossom seemed populous 
with crowds of airy presences. Every passion, every pleasure of 
his life, became a separate fairy, with its body some faint 
perfume, and its dwelling-place some half-closed flower-bell. In 
luxurious agitation he again returned to his sea-view. Far away 
over the waters the lights of Nice were glittering fair and distant 
like a braid of golden stars. On a little headland near him, covered 
with myrtles, another light twinkled, solitary, dim, and only just 
distinguishable. It came from a shrine of the Virgin, and his 
wandering gaze fixed on it. ‘ Whither, he exclaimed to himself, 
‘whither are my thoughts drifting ?—with what wings have they 
plumed themselves? How is my being lifted up into the air? 
Star of the Sea, holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for me!’ 

Going indoors, he sat down to his desk and wrote his diary of 
the day’s proceedings. Miss Walters filled up a large space in it, 
and a fragment of what he said about her has been already quoted. 
There was much more to the same purpose, more minute records of 
many of her tones and phrases; but so hard is it to be honest to 
even a piece of paper, that he made no mention whatever of his 
own self-accusations. 


Cuaprer VII. 
Day came, 
Making the night a dream. 

Vernon’s first impulse when he unclosed his eyes next morn- 
ing was not to sigh but to smile. He had still, as he thought of 
Miss Walters, a feeling of vague tenderness; but even this was haif 
lost in a sense of life and buoyancy. Through the open window 
the air breathed gaily in on him; his ears were invaded by the free 
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splash of the sea, and he repeated the words aloud which he had 
used in his letter to Campbell, ‘ Oh, the sweetness and rest of this 
serene self-possession !’ 

Something caught his eye next moment which showed him at 
once that he must have long overslept himself. This was a pile of 
letters lying by his bedside ; and on the top was one in the hand- 
writing of Campbell. What was Vernon’s surprise to find on it no 
English postmark, but that it came from a place no farther distant 
than Cannes ! 

‘Don’t be angry with me ’—this is what Campbell said—‘ and 
yet, when you see where I write from, I am certain you will set 
about being so. But try to understand me, by the aid of a little 
sympathy. A month ago, when you begged me to come abroad 
for the winter and take a villa with you, I refused you steadily—- 
it seemed capriciously ; and this with no better excuse than that 
very poor one—my feelings. I said I did not feel up to it; and on 
my word, Vernon, this was true—bitterly, deeply true. I had no 
heart to travel; and though you may smile when I say so, the 
wretchedness I then suffered was crushing me. But at last in my 
dull sky I have seen a gleam of sunshine; and I have begun to 
think that my plight may not be hopeless. I can eat again some- 
times with a healthy natural appetite. I can laugh at a joke some- 
times without affectation. For the last week in England my books 
and my pictures pleased me. And now events have so veered 
round with me, that I have actually come abroad as my best chance 
of happiness. I have done the very thing by myself that I so 
churlishly refused to do with you; but you will forgive me when 
you see me, and that will, I trust, be soon. How willingly, under 
other circumstances, would I have spent the winter with you!’ 

One man can never converse with another but the contact rubs 
bare some new facet of his character, and he may often be startled 
himself at what he hears his own lips saying. Nor is this true of 
actual meetings only; it is true as well of imagined ones: and 
such was the case now in a marked way with Vernon. Instantly, 
in imagination, he was in his friend’s company; he heard his 
friend’s voice and he heard his own. An airy conversation sparkled 
with buoyant gaiety. Women soon were the subject of it: he 
was congratulating Campbell on his convalescence from love-sick- 
ness ; and was commenting on his own late adventure in a spirit of 
gentle but half-contemptuous carelessness. He ordered his break- 
fast out of doors at his favourite spot under the myrtles; and such 
thoughts as these still busied his mind when, an excellent meal 
ended, he was leaning back on his seat a very picture of philo- 
sophic indolence, and was watching the silvery wreaths of his 
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cigarette-smoke as they rose and melted over him into the green 
shadows. 

The friend he was thinking of was a very different man from 
himself. What had at first attracted the two was a certain 
delicate dilettantism and an indifference to the games and sports 
by which so many men’s leisure is occupied. But deeper down in 
their characters this likeness ended. Vernon was restless, and 
loved the world ; Campbell was shy and restful, and inclined to 
solitude ; and when the one would be plunging in society in search 
of distraction, the other would be finding happiness in the study 
of books and pictures. The same difference went deeper still. 
Vernon had played with his affections; Campbell had kept his laid 
up inanapkin. There are passions, however, that lie near affec- 
tion, although they are ever ready to ruin it; and to these Camp- 
bell had yielded with a quite sufficient openness. But there had 
been a flavour of innocence even about his vices. They had never 
approached his heart near enough to corrupt it; and now that at 
last it was really touched and troubled, he described his love with 
- a clearness and frank simplicity which set Vernon wondering. As 
for Vernon, he could be voluble enough when playing with false 
emotion; but what he had felt of true, he had never had any gift 
for acknowledging. 

Certainly now, as he sat under the shade of his myrtle-trees, 
emotion of no kind seemed to be much affecting him. Soon, 
however, his reverie was broken. A quick, firm footstep was heard 
upon the gravel, and, looking up, he saw Alic Campbell before 
him. Gladness will often leap like a fountain from lips that 
sadness freezes; and Vernon’s delighted greeting was the very 
embodiment of radiant welcome. He was as happy with his old 
friend as a child with a new plaything. First he asked if his 
gardens were not charming ; then if the sea was not divinely blue ; 
then he quoted Mignon’s song in ‘ Meister; ’ and then, with a verse 
from: Horace, made Campbell sit down to breakfast. Campbell 
was by no means indifferent to the minor pleasures of the table; 
and many a heartache can be made to cease, on occasion, by the 
modest soothings of a good paté de foie gras. Such dainties—and 
at this bright meal there were many of them—had the best effect 
on the lately dejected lover: his laugh came gaily, his" eye 
gleamed with humour. 

‘ Here,’ cried Vernon, ‘are two disciples of Horace; we have 
tried many philosophies, but we return to his at last. 


Huc vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Flores amcenze ferre jube rose, 

Dum res et «tas et Sororum 

Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
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Alic, Alic, we are still young. When men are wise as we are, 
youth mellows quickly, but it takes a long time dying. I wrote to 
you only yesterday a letter of much wisdom. It was brimful at 
once of advice and prophecy ; and now, strange to say, before you 
have got either, you have taken the one and fulfilled the other.’ 

Campbell smiled, and asked for some more Burgundy. 

Vernon went on gaily. ‘ My letter,’ he said, ‘told you all the 
charms of this nook of mine; but, better than my descriptions, 
you can see it now yourself. Look about you, Alic, and enjoy, 
enjoy, enjoy!’ 

Campbell did look, and the scene did indeed entrance him. 
He had an eye which had fed on the world’s most famous pro- 
spects ; and to him this seemed to be as fair as any. 

‘ Alic,’ said Vernon, ‘here is the land of rapture! Feast your 
eyes on the trees and seas and mountains—hazy mist on the moun- 
tains, blue on the sea like lapis-lazuli, azure skies pierced by the 
Alpine snowflake ! 


Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
Their infinite variety.’ 


Campbell again smiled, and Vernon went on buoyantly. ‘ Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I knew you would feel as I do. I knew that by-and- 


by you would come to yourself, as I have done. And now you 
are going to stay here, and your cure will be quite completed. 
There’s a delightful bedroom awaiting you, which is called your 
room already, with a carved chest of drawers in it, and a marvel- 
lous zine shower-bath ; and here we will live like a couple of true 
philosophers. We have both of us seen much since our old college 
days; we have known the dangers of the great deep, both of us ; 
and now we will look into life more clearly than we have done; 
but life, no more than it used to be, shall be any personal oppres- 
sion to us. We will only enter, here, on a new phase of youth. 
We will have free cloudless days, and nights of moonlight; we 
will drive, and ride, and sail; we will explore the whole country. 
We will know the folds of the hills, grey with olive-trees ; we will 
listen to the sound of mule-bells; we will see how the middle-age 
lingers in the wild hill villages. And we will talk, too, Alic; we 
will ease our souls with talking. Poetry, religion, and philosophy— 
we will talk of all—yes, and of love too, if you wish it—we will 
talk of that even more continually. What! do you look grave, 
and did I hear you sigh just now? Upon my word, it was an 
actual sigh you gave! Well—never mind that; after all, it is 
only natural, You have had a bad disease, and one that is never 
cured ina moment. Little qualms of the sickness will long keep 
returning toone, I can quite feel for you; I know you are losing 
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much ; but what I ask you to do is to think of the bright side of 
the matter. Ah, that excellent letter of mine—it would have 
done you all the good in the world, if it had only got to you!’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Campbell very slowly, ‘God knows I 
should like to stay with you; but it is not to be.’ And he fixed 
his eyes upon Vernon with a wistful serious tenderness—it might 
almost be called solemnity. 

The tone, the look, showed that the speaker was resolute, 
Vernon was startled, annoyed, disappointed. 

‘Not stay with me!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why, what on earth 
can you mean, Alic?’ He put the question with an air of com- 
plete bewilderment. ‘ You will be far better here than moping 
elsewhere by yourself. Tell me, tell me, why cannot you stay 
with me ?’ 

When Campbell answered, his voice had almost sunk to a 
whisper. ‘ Because,’ he said, ‘I have to goon to San Remo. I 
have to be there this evening. Vernon—my—my friend is there. 
This is the reason why I have come abroad. I may see her to- 
night—I think I shall, at farthest, see her to-morrow morning; 
and at one time or the other I shall receive my life or death at 
her hands.’ 

*‘ Her—her !’ cried Vernon. ‘ You don’t mean to say you still— 
why, good gracious me! I thought you had given all that up. Is 
it really true, then, that I have taken your letter wrongly; and 
that when you told me your case was, after all, not hopeless, you 
only meant you might still get the gift of your heart accepted, not 
that you were growing content at having had it sent you back for 
your own again?’ 

Campbell looked at Vernon with a singular soft smile, which 
seemed to express at once affection and a sad amusement. 

‘You’re a curious creature, Vernon,’ he said at last. ‘ You 
know something of the world; at least, you have seen many men 
and women ; and do you think that a man who has really loved a 
woman can cast his love to the winds in the course of a single 
fortnight? Can you seriously conceive such a thing possible? 
What a strange notion you must have of the nature of human 
affection ! ’ 

Vernon, who had not only conceived such a thing quite pos- 
sible, but who had in this case actually taken it for granted, 
received a sudden check from these grave words of his friend. He 
was not embarrassed by what he had said himself—he knew Camp- 
bell far too well for that; but he felt that in Campbell’s eye he 
had betrayed a singular ignorance; and the first thing that struck 
him was the absurdity of his own situation, A look came into 
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his eyes that fully confessed his fault; but it was a twinkle of 
humour rather than a tear of contrition; and his expression was 
not unlike that of a naughty child’s, who has been caught for the 
fifth time committing some minor mischief. Campbell under- 
stood the expression well ; and instead of chilling him, it seemed 
to open his heart the more. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘ you will never understand me ; and yet you are 
the easiest man I ever knew to confide in. Vernon’—and here 
his voice sank low again—*‘ this love of mine has lain down with 
me and risen up with me for a whole year. I have become a new 
man since first it took possession of me.’ 

‘So it seems,’ said Vernon, ‘and a very much unhappier one.’ 

‘That depends,’ said Campbell. ‘It may be so, and it may 
not. Vernon,’ he added presently, after some moments’ silence, I 
think all this trouble has been bringing me nearer God.’ 

His clear eyes as he spoke were raised upwards, like a saint’s 
in meditation. Vernon looked at him with a frank and admiring 
wonder; and he now began to realise that Campbell was in truth 
changed. Was this the Campbell who but a single twelvemonth 
back’took a ruthless pleasure in broad Rabelaisian humour, and 
used God’s name rarely save when it gave point to an epigram ? 
Vernon saw the change, for he had keen moral perceptions; and 
in a certain way he respected it; but he still did not despair of 
amending his friend’s purpose. He repeated all the arguments he 
had before used in his letter, and they flowed from his lips with 
increased fervour and fancy. ‘ Marriage,’ he urged, ‘is the grave 
of youth. Why would you bury it so long before its time? Are 
the eyes of youth nothing to you, with their far vision and laughter? 
Are its free limbs nothing, and the restless plumes on its shoulders ? 
It has the strength, the desire, and the freedom of the sea-gull or 
of the sky-lark. It knows, like them, the blue of the sea and sky, 
and the whiteness of the clouds and of the foam-crests. But once 
marry, and what will happen then? The soaring sky-lark turns 
toa barn-door fowl. Tell me, Alic, in sober honest truth, would 
you ever, if you were married, care for your pictures as you once 
did? Would you ever care to travel? Would you ever care to 
revisit Italy ?’ 

‘I should care for it all,’ said Campbell; ‘a hundred, oh, a 
thousand times better.’ 

‘Would you? You think sonow; but I know from experience 
that the dream is not like the reality. Your wife’s kisses would 
come between you and your pictures; your wife’s maid and boxes 
would come between you and your travelling.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Campbell. ‘If she liked my pictures, I should 
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only see a new meaning in them; and as for maids and boxes, we 
should be quite poor, Vernon ; so I don’t think they would trouble 
us. She has simple tastes, my friend has—she’s like me there.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Vernon, ‘ what you may mean by simpli- 
city ; but I know this much from what you have often told me— 
you are a rich bachelor; you would be a poor husband. I have 
seen myself that you have always lived in luxury; and you have 
always travelled whenever the fancy seized you. Marriage would 
therefore mean to you, on your own showing, the complete loss of 
all your personal liberty. You would be fettered in every move- 
ment and almost in every thought of your life.’ 

‘I should have to give up nothing,’ said Campbell, ‘that I 
would not give up gladly. I could find my pearl of price in a 
very small field; and so might you, if you knew what affection 
was. But that is a thing which it seems you never have known.’ 

‘You wouidn’t say that,’ replied Vernon, ‘if you had seen me 
last night. I was driving under the star-light for three enchanted 
hours with one of the loveliest girls I ever in my life set eyes upon. 
To look at her face was to study a romance and a mystery. Not 
a tone, not a look, was lost on me, not a movement of threat or 
breast as she caught breath or sighed.’ He then gave a brief 
account of his acquaintance with Miss Walters, and concluded by 
asking if it was not an ideal adventure. 

‘ Adventure!’ said Campbell. ‘ Yes, the word is an excellent 
one. But does a man, when he falls truly in love, consider the 
event an adventure ? Was it an adventwre for the Dolorous Mother 
to see her Son die on Calvary ?’ 

Campbell’s voice as he spoke was quivering. Vernon at last 
detected his high-strung state of feeling; he laid his hand for a 
moment kindly on Campbell’s shoulder, and in a tone of compas- 
sion that was trying to rise to sympathy, ‘ My dear, dear fellow,’ 
he said, ‘ whatever you wish for yourself, I wish. I hope to God 
you will be successful in-—well, I must not say your adventure.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Campbell, smiling. ‘ But as the time draws 
near, my hopes get very shadowy. I feel, in going on to San Remo, 
as if I were on my way to my own execution.’ 

‘Then give yourself a short reprieve,’ Vernon again began 
urging him. ‘ Recruit your courage with me here for a day or 
two, and you shall see if my heroine is not all I have said she is— 
a Cumzan Sibyl, a dainty young lady of fashion, and a Beatrice 
Cenci in one.’ 

Campbell shook his head sadly. ‘ You don’t understand me,’ 
he said. ‘ You forget that now I am leading a consecrated life. 
Ah Vernon, he added, ‘ what a thoroughly immoral man youare!’ 
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‘Immoral ! ’ 

‘ Yes, profoundly immoral ; haven’t I often told you so? It is 
not that you have been led downwards by your lower nature, but 
that you have never been led anywhere by your higher. The 
worst sin you can commit is to play as you do with the higher 
affections. ‘That is the surest means by whicha man quenches 
the Spirit.’ 

‘I assure you, said Vernon, ‘ you quite misjudge me here; I 
have known what attachment is as well as you have. But my 
own experience, and yours too, teaches me that it is able to blight 
a life quite as easily as to bless it.’ 

‘My life,’ said Campbell, sighing, ‘may be only too probably 
blighted by it. As I tell you, I have but slender hopes. I build 
only on some slight expression which my friend let drop about me 
to a third person ; and it is more than possible that I may have 
quite deceived myself; and that I may by this time to-morrow be 
the forlornest creature imaginable.’ 

‘ And in that case,’ said Vernon, ‘ what shall you do then ?’ 

Campbell’s look altered, and his face grew resolute. ‘In that 
case,’ he said, ‘I shall go off straight to Vienna, and find distrac- 
tion in a free course of sensuality. For a life of pleasure, I am 
told, Vienna is the best of capitals.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Vernon sharply. ‘You would do nothing of 
the kind.’ 

‘I should,’ replied Campbell; ‘I was never in my life more 
serious. I have settled already the exact route I should travel by, 
and the hotel I should first put up at.’ 

‘I never cared enough for any woman,’ said Vernon, ‘to make 
me go two steps to the Devil for her. Or even if I did so for the 
sake of getting her, I certainly should not do so for the sake of 
getting away from her.’ 

‘It is not,’ said Campbell, ‘to get away from her; it is to get 
away from the bitter sense of the loss of her.’ 

‘My dear Campbell,’ said Vernon, ‘you don’t know what you 
are talking about. A moment ago I had begun to admire and to 
envy you; and now you have spoilt all. Because some woman, it 
chances, does not love you, is that any reason why you should 
cease to respect yourself? Affection, you say, raises the soul to 
God; and for aught I know it may very possibly do so. But if 
you are crossed in love, does that make God valueless? Are your 
views about God dependent on a girl’s views about you? If your 
passion really raises you, it cannot let you plan debasing yourself. 
If in cold blood you can thus plan debasing yourself, then all I 
can say is, that I don’t think much of your passion.’ 
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‘You would not be so hard, Vernon,’ said Campbell meekly, ¢ if 
you had ever felt as I feel. What a lover plans is never in cold 
blood.’ He drew his watch from his pocket, and with a start rose 
from his seat. ‘I must be off, he said. ‘ Don’t try to keep me. 
I shall reach San Remo at five; and then—then, Heaven for me, 
or Vienna.’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ said Vernon, speaking this time with affection and 
not with hardness; and then witha sudden laugh, ‘If you don’t 
look out,’ he added, ‘I shall write and tell your friend about this, 
I believe, Alic, I know what has demoralised you. You always 
maintained that Dante was a great moral teacher; and you think 
he went to Hell because Beatrice would not flirt with him.’ De- 
spite of his dejection, this made Campbell laugh. ‘ And now,’ said 
Vernon, ‘ here is one thing you must promise me. Either to-night 
or to-morrow, you say, you will have received some answer. And 
if the answer is such that you still mean to go to the Devil, the 
first devil you come to must be me, and your first Inferno must be 
my villa, Will you promise me that?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Campbell, ‘I will promise you that gladly. But if 
I am driven back to you, you will find me a poor companion. I 
shall be a miserable crippled object, with my spirits smashed and 
dislocated.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ said Vernon ; ‘ [ shall prepare for the worst. 
I shall look on my villa, not as a hell, but asa hospital. The bed 
shall be ready to-night for the patient with the broken heart; and 
the choicest drugs from the cellar shall be brought out to dose 
him with. Only, you must mind, if I do all this for you, not to 
call me immoral again.’ 

‘ At all events,’ said Campbell, ‘ you have returned my accusa- 
tion with interest.’ 

‘Yes,’ said his friend gaily, ‘I am an excellent hand at that. 
If life were only like politics, and I were only like what you think 
I am, I should have all that is needed for a really great career. In 
politics at least there is nothing like want of principle. It is the 
one great quality whose use is doubled by inverting it. It is the 
best thing to possess yourself, and the best thing to impute to 
your enemies.’ 

Campbell had meanwhile remounted the battered vehicle which 
had brought him from the neighbouring station; and Vernon was 
left presently alone with his own reflections. 


(To be continued.) 
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